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Black spirits and white, 

Blue spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. 

. Listen, dear wite,”’ said Bertram, the for- 
ester of Lindenbayn, to bis good and fathful 
Anne ; “listen, 1 beseech you, one moment. 
: You know I have ever done my utmost to make 
b you happy, and will still continue to do so; but 
| this project is out of the question. 1 entreat 

you, do not encourage the girl any farther Mm 
the action; settle the matter decidedly at once, 
and she will only drop a few silent tesrs, and 
thea resign herself to my wishes ; but by these 

j silly delays nothing rational can be effected. 

{ “ But, dearest husband,” objected the coax- 

ing wite, * mav not Catherine be as happy 
with William the clerk as with Robert the 
game-keeper? Indeed, you do not know him ; 
he is so clever, so good, so kind—” 

‘“ But no marksman,” interrupted the forest- 
er. “ The sitaation which i hold here has 
been possessed by my family for more than 

/ two hundred years, and has always cescended 

) down in a straight line trom father to son, It, 

instead of this girl, Anne, you had brought me 

t a boy, all would have been well; he would 

| have had roy situation, andthe wench, it she 

bad been in existence, might have chosen tora 

bridegroom him whom she loved best ; but now 

f ; the thing is impossible. My son in law must 

also be my successor. and must therefore be a 

marksean. I shall have, in the first place, 

some trouble to obtain the trial for him ; and 

in the second, if he shouid not exceed, truly, 

I she!! have thrown my girlaway; soa clever 

huntsir2p she shall have. But observe, if you 

do not like hom, “I do not exactly insist upon 

i Robert ; find another active clever fellow for 

the gir!, | will res:gn my situation to him, and 

weshall pass the rest of our lives free from 

anxiety and happily with our children. But 

hush! not another word!--I beseech you let 
me hear no more of the stewards clork.” 

Mother Anne was siienced ; she would fain 
have said a few more words in favour of poor 
Wilham, but the forester, who was too well 
acquainted with the power of female persua- 
sion, gave her no farther opportunity ; he took 
down his gun, whistled his dog, and strode away 
to thefurest. ‘he next moment, the fair curl- 
ed head of Catherine, her face radiant with 
smiles, was popped in at the door—* Is all 
rigMt, dear mother 2” said she. ‘ Alas! no, 
my child; do not rejoice too soon ;” replied 
the sorrowing Anne. * Your father speaks 
kindly, but ae has determined to give you to 
nobody but a huntsman; and I know he will 
not change his mind.” Catherine wept, and 
declared she would sooner die than wed any 
other than her own William. Her mother 
wept, fretted, and scolded by turns; till at 
length it was finally cetermined to make a- 
nother grand attack upon the tough heart of 
old Bertram ; andin the midst of a delibera- 
tion respecting the manner in which this was to 
‘be effected, the rejected lover entered the a- 
partment. 

When William had heard the cause of the 
forester’s objection—* Is that all, my Cathe- 
tine,” said he, pressing the weeping girl to his 
bosom ; “ then keep up your spirits, dearest, 
for | w:ll myself become a forester. Iam not 
unacquainted with wood-crait, for | was, when 
a boy, placed under the care of my uncle, the 
chief forester Finsterbuch, in order to learn it, 

| and only at the earnest request of my uncle 
the steward, | exchanged the shooting pouch 
for the writing desk. Of what use,” continued 
the lover, ** would his situation and fine house 
be to me, if | cannot carry my Catherine there 
as the mistress of it. If you are not more am- 
bitious than your mother, dearest, and Wiiliam 
the game-keeper will be as dear to you as 
William the steward, I will become = 
man directly ; for the merry life of a forester 
18 more delightful to me than the constrained 
habits of the town.” 

* O dear, dear William,” said Catheiine,—- 

} ail the dath clouds of sorrow sweeping rapidly 
over her countenance, and leaving only a few 
drops of glittering sunny rain, sparkling in her 
sweet blue eyes,—* O beloved William ! if you 
will indeed do this, all may yet be well ; hasten 

*o the forest, seek my futher, and speak to bim 

ere he have time to pass his word to Robert.” 

* Away.” replied William “to the forest; 1 

will seek him out, and offer my services as 
game-keeper; fear nothing, Catherine ; give 
me agun, and now for the bhuntsman’s salute.” 

What success he had in his undertaking was 
Soon visible to the anxious eye of Catherine, 
on her father’s return with him from the for- 
est. “Aclever lad, that William,” said the 
old man, ‘who would have expected such a 
shot in a townsman ? Pll speak to the steward 
po ep te it would be a thousand pit- 
- ri a marksman should not stick to the no- 

ntsman craft. Ha! ha! he will become 

" sevens Kuno. But do you know who Kuno 

weer demanded he of William. 

or latter replied in the negative. 

“| 40 you there now!” ejaculated Bertram ; 
thought | had told you long since. He was 
lg the first who possessed this situa. 
ow He was originally a poor horse boy in 
2 ag of the knigbt of W ippach ; but he was 
hn obliging, grew a favourite, and attend- 
all master every where, to tournaments and 
ing parties. Once his knight accompanied 
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the duke on a grand hunting match, at. which 
all the nobles attended. The hounds chased a 
huge stag towards them, upon whose back, to 
their great astonishment, sat tied « human be- 
ing, Shrieking aloud in a most frightful manner. 
There existed at that period, among the fen- 
dal lords, an inbuman castom of tying unhappy 
wretches who incurred their displeasure (per- 
haps by slight transgressions against the hunt- 
ing laws) upon stags, and then driving them in- 
to the forest to perish miserably by hunger. 
The duke was excessively enraged at this sight 
and offered immeuse rewards to any one who 
would shoot the stag ; but clogged his bene- 
factions with death to the marksman, should 
his erring bullet touch the victim, whose life he 
was desirous to preserve, in order to ascert#in 
the nature of his offence. Startled by the con- 
ditions. not one of the train aitempted the res- 
cue of the peor wretch, till Kano, pilxiag his 
fate, stepped forward and boldly offered his 
setvices. The duke having accepted them he 
teok his ritle, loaded it in God's name, and ear- 
nestly recommending the ball to all the saints 
and. angels in heaven, tired steadily into the 
bushes in which he believed the stag had taken 
refuge. His aim was true; the animal instant- 
ly sprang out, plunged to the earth, and ex- 
pired ; but the poor culprit escaped unhurt, 
except that his bands and tace were miserably 
torn by the briers. The duke kept his word 
well, and gave to Kuno and his descendants 
forever this situation of forester. But envy 
naturally follows merit, and my good ancestor 
was not long in making the discovery. There 
were many of the duke’s people who had an 
eye to this situation, either for themselves or 
some cousin or dear friend, and these persuad- 
ed their master that Kuno’s wonderful success 
was entirely owing to sorcey: upon which 
though they could not turn him ont of his post, 
they obtained an order that every one of his 
descendants should undergo a trial of his skill 
before he could be accepted ; but which, how- 
ever, the chief forester of the district, before 
whom the essay iy made, can render as easy or 
difficult as he pleases. I was obliged to 
shoot a ring out of the be-k of a wooden bird, 
which was swung backwards and forwards ; but 
I did not fail, any more than my forefathers ; and 
he who intends to succeed me,and wed myCath- 
erine, must be at least as good a marksman.” 

William, who had listened very attentively, 
was delighted with this piece of family history ; 
he seized the old man’s hand, and joyously 
promised to become, under his direction, the 
very first of marksmen, such as even grand- 
father Kuno himself should have no cause to 
blush tor. 

Scarcely had fourteen happy days passed o- 
ver his head, ere Wiliam was settled as game- 
keeper in the forester’s house; and Bertram, 
who became fonder of him every day, gave his 
formal consent to his engagement with Cathe- 
rine. It was, however, decreed that their be- 
trothment should be kept secret until the day 
of the marksman’s trial, when the forestier ex- 
pected to give a greater degree of splendour to 
his family festival by the presence of the duke’s 
The bridegroom swam in an o- 
cean of delight, and so entirely forgot himself 
and the whole world in the sweet opening 
heaven of love, that Bertram frequently insist- 
ed, that he had oct been able to hita single 
mark since be had aimed so successfully at 
Catherine. 

And so it really was. From the day of ‘his 
happy betrahment, William had encountered 
nothing but disasters while shooting. At one 
time his gun missed fire ; at another, when he 
aimed at a deer he lodged the contents of his 
rifle in the trank of a tree ; when he came 
home, and emptied his shooting pouch, he 
found, instead of partridges, rooks and crows, 
and in lieu of hares, dead cats. ‘The forester 
at length grew seriously angry, and reproved 
him harshly for his carelessness ; even Cathe- 
rine began to tremble for the success of the 
inaster-shot 

William redoubled his diligence,but to no pur- 
pose ; the nearer the approach of the import- 
ant day, the more alarming grew his tmisfor- 
tunes, every shot missed. At length he was 
almost afraid to fire a gun, lest he should do 
some mischief, for he had already lamed a cow, 
and almost killed the cow herd. 

“| insist upon it,” said the game-keeper Ru- 
dolph, one evening to the party, “ | insist up- 
on it some wizard has hewitched Williem, for 
such things could not happen naturally; there- 
fore let us endeavour to oosen the charm—-” 
** Superstitious stuff!” interrupted Bertram 
angrily ; ** an honest woodman should not even 
think of such trash. Do you forget the three 
things which a forester ought to have, and with 


which he will always be successful in spite of 


sorcery? Come, to your wits, answer my que- 
ry,” “ That I can truly,” anwered Rudolph: 
he should have great skill, a keen dog, and a 
good gun.” “ Enough.” said Bertram ; “ with 
these three things every charm may be loosen- 
ed,or the owner of them is a dunce and no shot.” 

“ Under favour, father Bertram,” said Wil- 
liam, “ here is my gun ; what have you to ob- 
ject against it? and as for my skill, 1 do not 
like to praise myself, but I think fam as fair a 
sportsman as any in the country ; nevertheless, 
it seems as if all my balls went crooked, or as 
if the wind blew them away from the barrel of 
my gup. Only tell me what I shall do. | am 
willing to do any thing.” ‘ Itis singular,” 
muttered the forester, who did not know what 
else to say. 

Believe me William,” again began Ru- 
dolph, ‘itis nothing but what I have said. 
Try only one : goon a Friday, at midnight, to 
a cross road, and make a circle round you with 
a ramrod, or with a bloody sword, which must 
be blessed three times with the name of Sam- 
miel—-" “ Silence !” interrupted Bertram an- 
grily ; “ Know ye whose name that is? he is 
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one of the fiend’s dark legion. God protect us 
and every Christianfrom him.” William cross. 
ed himself devoutly, aod would hear nothing 
further, though Rudolph still maintained his o- 
pinion. He passed the night in cleaning his 
gun, and examining minutely ever screw, re- 
solving, at dawn of day, once more to sally 
forth, and try his fortune in the forest. He did 
80, but alas! in vain. Mischiefs thickened a- 
round him ; atten paces distance he fired three 
times at a deer ; twice his gun missed fire, and 
although it went off the third time, yet the stag 
bounded away unhurt in the midst of the forest. 
Fall of vexation, he threw himself under a tree, 
and cursed his fate, vben suddenly a rastling 
was heard amon7th bashes, and a queer look- 
ing soldier, with « s.oden leg, came hopping 
out from among the aan 

 flotioa ! huntsinan,” he began, laughing at the 
disconsolate looking William, * what is the matter 
with you? are you «n love, or is your purse empty, or 
has any body charmed your gun? Come, dont look 
so black ; give me a pipe of tobacco, and we'll have a 
chat together.” : 

William sulenly gave him what he asked, and the 
soldice three himself down in the grass by the side of 
him. ‘The conversation naturally turned upon wood- 
craft, and William related his misfortunes to him. 
** Let me see your gun,” said the soldier. William 
gave it ‘It is assuredly bewitched,” said he of the 
wooden lez, the moment he had taken it in his hand; 
** you will not be able to fire a single shot with it, 
andifthey have done it according to rule, it will 
be the same withevery guuv you shall take into your 
band." 

William was startled; and endeavoured to raise 
objections against the stranger's belief in witches, 
but the latter offered to give him a proof of the justice 
of his opinions. ‘ ‘Io us soldiers,” said he, * there is 
nething strange ; and 1 could tell you many wonder- 
ful things, bute which would detain us here till night. 
but look here, for instance ; this is a ball that is sure 
of hitting its mark, because it possesses come partica- 
lar virtue ; try it; you won't miss.”’. William load- 
ed his gun, and looked around for an object to aim at. 
A large bird of prey hovered high above the forest, 
like a moving dot; ** shoot that kite,” said the one- 
legged companion. William laughed at his absurdi- 
ty, for the bird was hovering at a height which the 
eye itself could scarcely reach. ‘* Laugh not, but 
fire,” said the other, grimly , ** | will lay my wooden 
leg that it falls... William fired, the black dot sunk, 
and a huge kite fell bleeding to the ground. ‘ You 
would not be surprised at that,” said he of the wood- 
en leg tothe huntsman, who was speechless and star- 
ing with astonishment ; ‘* yon would not, I repeat, be 
surprised at that, if you were better acquainted with 
the wonders of your craft. Even the casting of such 
balls as these, is one of the least important things in 
it; it merelyrequires dexterity and courage, because it 
must be done in the night. I will teach you for noth- 
ing when we meet again, now | must away, for the 
bell has tolled seven. Inthe mean time—here, try a 
few of my balls; still you look incredulous—well— 
till we meet again” — 

The soldier gave William a handful of balls and 
departed. Full of astonishment, and still distrusting 
the evidence of his senses, the latter tried another of 
the balls, and again struck an almost unattainable ob- 
ject; he loaded his gun in the usual manner, and a- 
gain missed the easiest. He darted fPrward to follow 
the crippled soldier, but the latter was no longer in 
the forest, and Willian was obligedto remain satis 
fied with the promise which he had given of meeting 
nim again hereafter. 

Great joy it gave to the honest forester when Wil- 
liam returned, as before, loaded with game from the 
lorest. He was now called upon to explain that cir- 
cumstance ; but not bemg prepared togive a reason, 
and above all dreading to say any thing upon the sub- 
ject of his infallible balls, he attributed his ill luck to 
a faultin bis gun, which he had only, he pretended, 
last night discovered and rectified. ‘*Did I not tell 
you so wife,” said Bertram laughing. ** Your demon 
was lodged in the barrel; and the goblin which 
threw down father Kuno this morning, at grinning on 
the rusty nail.” ‘* What say youof a goblin,” de- 
manded William ; ** and what has eepere to fath- 
erKuno?” “Simply this,” replied Fertram; ‘his 
portrait fell of itself from the wall! this morning, just 
as the bell tolled seven ; and the silly woman settled 
it that a goblin must be at the bottom d the mischief, 
and that we are haunted accordingly.” 

** At seven,” repeated William, * a& seven !” and 
he thought, with a strange feeling of afright, of the 
soldier who parted from him exactly atthat moment, 
** Yes, seven,” continued Bertram still hughing. ‘1 
donot wonder at your surprise ; itis net a usual 
ghostly hour, but Anne would have it 9.” The lat- 
ter shook her head doubtfully, and pnyed that all 
might end well; while William shivered trom head 
to foot, and would secretly have vawednot to use the 
magic balls, but that the thought of his al luck haunt- 
edhim. “ Only one of them,” said he internally ; 
** only one of them for the master shot, and then I 
have done with them forever.» But the forester urg- 
ed him the next instant to accompany him into the 
forest ; and ay he dared not excite fresh sispicions of 
hiz want of skill, nor offend the old man >y refusing, 
he was again compelled to make use of his wondrous 
balls ; and in the course of a few days he had so ac- 
customed himse!f to the use of them, andio entirely 
reconciled his conscience to their doubtful origin, that 
he saw nothing sinful or even objectionable in the bu- 
siness. Hle constantly traversed the forest, in the 
hope of meeting the strange giver of the bas; for the 
handful had decreased to two, and if he wished to 
make sure of the master shot, the utmost economy 
was necessary: One day he even refused to accompa- 
ny Bertram, for the next was to be the day of trial, 
and the chief forester was expected ; it was possible 
he might require other proofs than the mere formal es- 
say, and William thus felt himself secare. But in 
the evening, instead of the commissary, came the 
messenger fromthe duke, with an orderfor a large 
delivery of game, and to announce thatthe visit of 
the chief forester would be postponed for eight davs 
longer. 

William felt as ifhe could have sunx intothe bo- 
som of the earth, as_ he listened to the message, and 
his exeessive alarm would have excited strange sus- 
picions, if all present had not been ready to ascribe it 
to the delay of his expected nuptials. He was now 0- 
bliged to sacrifice at least one of his balls, but he sol- 
emnly swore that nothing should rob him of the oth- 
er but the forester’s master-shot. 

Bertram was outrageously angry when William re- 
turned from the forest with only one stag ; for the de- 
livery order was considerable. He was still more an- 
gry the next day at noon, when Rudolph returned 
loaded with an immense quantity of game,and_ Wil- 
liam returned with none; he threatened to dismiss 
him, and retract his promise respecting Catherine, if 
he did not bring down at least two deer on the follow- 
ing day. Catherine was in the greatest consterna- 
tion, and earnestly besought him to ake use of his 
utmost skill, and not let a thought of her interrupt his 
duties while occupied in the forest. He departed— 
his heart loaded with despair. Catherine he saw 
too plainly, was lost to hira forever; and nothing re- 
mained but the choice of the mannerin which he 
should destroy his happiness. Whilst he stood lost 
in the agonising anticipation of his impending doem, 
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a herd of deer approached close to him. Mechaunical- 
ly he felt for his last ball ; it felt tremendously heavy 
in his hand ; he was on the point of dropping it back, 
resolved to preserve his treasure at every hazard, 
when suddenly he saw—O sight of joy ! the one-legg- 
ed soldier approaching. Delightedly he let the ball 
drop into the barre), fired, brought down a brace of 
deer, and hastened forward to meet his friend; but 
he was gone! William could not discover him in 
the forest. 

‘“* Hark ye, William !” said the forester to him in 
the evening, rousing him from the torpor of grief into 
which he_ had fallen; ** you must resent this affrout 
as earnestly as myself; nobody shall dare ntter fasle- 
hoods of our ancestor Kuno, nor accuse him as Ru 
dolph is now doing.” ‘I insist,” continued he, turn 
ing again to the latter, ‘if good angels helpe* hiru, 


(which was very likely, for inthe Old Testadient ve 
irequently read of instances of their provection ., We ; 


ought to be gratcful, and praise ‘the wondertul good. 
nets afGod. But nobody shall accuse Kuno of prac- 
tising the black art. He died happily—ay, and holi- 
ly, in his bed, surrounded by children and gtand-chil- 
dren—which he who carries ona correspondence with 
the évil one never does. I sawa terrible example of 
that myself, when I was a forester’s boy in Bohemia.” 

‘“* Letus bear how it happened, good Bertsam,” 
said all the listeners ; and ibe forester nodded grave- 
ly and continued. 

“ Ushiver when | think of it; Lut I will tell you, 
nevertheless. When a young man, practisiog with 
other youths under the chief foresters, there used 
frequently to joinus,atownlad, a fine daring fel- 
low, who being a great lover of field sports, came 
out to us often ashe could. He would bay~ made 
a good marksman, but was too flighty and thought- 
jess, so that he frequently missed his mark. Once, 
when we ridiculed his awkwardness, we provoked 
him into arage, and he swore by ail that was holy, 
he would soon fire with a more certain aim than any 
game-keeper in the country, and that no animal 
should escape him, either in the airor on the earth. 
But he kept his light oath badly. A few days after- 
wards ay unknowa huntsman roused us early, and 
told us thata man was lying in the road and dying 
without assixiance. It was poor Schmid. He was 
covered by wounds and blood, as if he had been torn 
by wild beasts ; he could not speak, for he was quite 
senseless, with scarcely any appearance of life. 
He was conveyed to Prague, and just before his 
death declared, that he had been out with an old 
motated huntsman to a cross road, in order to cast 
the magic balls, which are sure of hitting their 
mark ; but that making some fault or omi@ion, the 
demon had treated him so roughly that it would cost 
him his life.” 

** Did he not explain?” asked William shuddering. 

“* Surely,” replied the forester. ** He declared 
before a court of justice, that he went out to the 
Cross-road with the old game-keeper; that they 
made acircle with a bloody sword, and afterwards 
set it round with skulls and bones. The mountain 
hunter then gave his direction to Schmid asto what 
he was todo ; he was to begin when the clock struck 
eleven to cast the balle, and neither to cast more nor 
fewer than sixty-three ; one either above or under 
this number would, when the bell tolled midnight. 
be the cause of his destruction : neither was he to 
speak a single word during his work, nor move from 
the circle, whatever might happen above, below, or 
around him. Fulfilling these condition, sixty balls 
would be sure of hitting, and the remaining three 
only Would miss. Schmid had actually begun casting 
the balls when, according to what we could gather 
from him, he saw such cruel and dreadful apparitions, 
that he at length shrieked and sprang out of the circle, 
falling senseless to the ground ; from which trance 
he did not recover till under the hand of the physician 
in Prague.” 

** Heaven preserve us!” said the forester’s wife, 
crossing herself. ‘*It is a very deadly sin, uudonbt- 
edly,” pursued Bertram, “Sand a true woodsman 
Would scorn such practice. He needs nothing bat 
skill, and a good gun, as you have lately experienc- 
ed, William. [would not, for my own part, fire off 
such balls for any price; | should always fear the 
fiend would, at some time or other, conduct the valls 
to his own mark instead of to mine.” 

Night drew round them with the conclusion of the 
forester’s story. He went to his quiet bed, but Will- 
iam remained in restless agony. Sleep fled entirely 
from his spirit. Strange objects flitted past bim, and 
hovered like dark omens over his pillow. The 
strange soldier of the forest, Schmid, Catherine, the 
duke’s commissary, all rushed before his eyes, and his 
fevered imagination couverted them into the most 
dreadful groups. Now,the miserable =chnmeid stood 
warningly before him, and hollowly pointed to his 
newly bleeding wound: ; then tne dark distorted face 
faded to the pallied features of Catherine, wrestling 
with the strength of death; while the wild soldier 
of the forest stood mocking his agony with a hellish 
laugh of seorn. The scene then changed to his 
mind, and he stood in the ferest before the commis- 
sary, preparing for the master-shot. He aimed—fired 
—missed. Catheriue sunk down on the earth. Ber- 
tram drove him away; while the one legged soldier, 
now again a friend, brought him fresh balls; but tvo 
late—the trial was over, anc he was lost. 

In this maoner wore away his agonised night, and 
with the earliest dawn he sought the forest, hoping to 
meet with the soldier ; the clear morning air chased 
away the dark images of sleep from his brow, and 
ennerved his drooping spirit. ** vol!” said he to him- 
self, ** because | cannot understand what is mysteri- 
ous, must the mystery Werefore be asin? Is what I 
seek so contrary to nature that it requires the aid of 
spisits to obtain it ? Does not man govern the mighty 
instinct of animals,and make them move according 
tv the will of their master? Why then should he not 
be able, by natural means, to command the course of 
inanimate metal which receives force and motion 
only through him? Nature is rich in wonders which 
we do not comprehend, and shall I forfeit my happi- 
ness for an ignorant prejudice only? No! Spirits! 
will not call upon, but nature and her hidden powers 
I will challenge, and use even though unable to ex- 
plain its mystery. Iwill seek the soldier, and, if I 
cannot find bim, | will at least be bolder than Schmid, 
for | have a better cause. “He Was urged by pre- 
sumption, ft by love and honour.” 

But the soldier appeared not, however earnestly 
William sought him ; neither could any of those of 
whom he inquired give the slightest information re- 
specting him, and two days were wasted in these 
apxious and fruitless inquiries. 

* Then be it so,” exclaimed the unhappy young 
man; and ina fit of despair he resolved to cast the 
magic balls iu the forest. ‘* My days,” he added, 
‘are numbered to me; this night will I seek the 
cross-road. Into its silent and solitary recess no one 
will dare to intrude ; and the terrible circle will I 
not leave till the fearful work shall be done.” 

But when the shadows of evening had fell upon 
the earth, and after William had provided lead, 
bullet-moulds, and coals, for his nocturnal occupa- 
tion, he was gently detained by Bertram, who felt, 
he said, £0 severe an oppression, that he entreated 
him to remain in his chamber during the night. 
Catherine offered her services, but they were to her 
astonishment declined. ‘* At any other time,” said 
her father, “‘ 1 shoald have preferred you, but to- 
night it must be William, 1 shall be happier if he 
will remain with me.” > ae 

William hesitated. He grew sick in his inmost 
heart. He would have objected, but Catherine’s 


entreaties were sv earnest, her voice so itresistible, 
that he had nothing to oppose against her wishes. 
fle rewained in the chamber, and in the Morning, 
Gertramn’s dark fears had faded. and he laughed at 
his own absurdity. He propused going to the forest, 
but William, who intended to devote the day to his 
search for the soldier, dissuaded him, and departed 
alone. He went, but returoed disappointed, and 
once more resolved to seek the forest at night. Ashe 
approached the house, Catherine met him. “ Be- 
loved William,” said she, “you have a visitor, and a 
dear one, but you must guess who it is.” 

Milliam was not at all disposed to guese, and still 
lesa to receive visits; for at that time the dearest 
friend would have been the most unwelcome intrudef. 

€ answered peevishly, and was thinking of a pretest 
to tara back, when the door i the house epened, and 
thy sole moon threw Wer soft ray upon a venerable 
o&} an, the garb of a huntsman, who extended 
hisarms towards him; aud * William!” said a kind 
and well-kaown voice, and the next instant the 
young forester found himself folded to the bosom of 
his ct ae 

Ah! magic of early ties, dear recollections, and 
filial geatitude ! William felt the all ; his heart was 
full of joy, and all cther theughis were forgotten. 
Suddenly spoke the warning voice to the fianguil 
happy dreamer. ‘the miduivht hour struck and 
William, with a shudder, rememberad what be had 
lost. ** But one night more remains to me,’ said he 3 
* to-morrow, or never.” His violent agony did not 
escape the eye of his uncle. but he ascribed it to fa- 
tigue, and excused himself for detaining him from his 
needful rest, ou account of his own departure, which 
he could not delay bevond the following day. * Yet 
grieve not, William,” said the old man, as he retired 
fo rest; “* grieve vot for this short hour thus erent, 
you will only sleep the sounder for it”? William 
shivered, for to his car these words conveyed a dec per 
meaning. There was ¢z deep foreboding in his heart, 
that the execution of his plan would forever banish 
the quiet of sieep from his soul. 

Bat day dawned! —passed—and evening descended. 
“It must be now or never,” thought William, ¢ for 
to-motrow willbe the day of trial.”?> The temales had 
been busied in preparations for the wedding, and the 
reception of their distinguished guest. Anne embrac- 
ed William when he returned, and, for the first time, 
saluted him with the dearname of son. The tender 
joy of a young and happy bride gtittered in the 
sweet eyes of Catherine. The supper-table wes cov- 
ered with flowers, good food’, and large bottls of tong: 
hoarded wine from the stores of Bertram. * Children,” 
said the old man, “ this is our own {cstivai ; let us 
therefore, be happy ; to-miprrow we shall not be 
alone, though you may, pect, be happier. | have 
invited the priest, dear William, and when the trial is 
over’—A loud shriek from Catherine interrupted the 
forester. Kuno’s picture had again tailen from its 
place, and had struck her severely on the forehead. 
Bertram grew angry. “I cannot conceive.” said he, 
** why this picture is not hung properiy ; this is the 
second time it has given us a fright; are you hurt, 
Catherine 7” ** it is of no consequence,” replied the 
maiden, gently wiping away the bivod from he bright 
curls; ** f am Jess hurt than trighteued.” 

Wilham grew sick when he beheld her pale face 
and forehead bathed iz blood. So he had seen her 
in his distempered dreams ou that dreadful aiziit: and 
and this reality conjured ap all those feartui phantas 
sies anew. His determination of procecding in his 
pian was shaken; but the wine, which he drank in 
greater quantities than usual, filled him with a wild 
Courage, aud eunerved hia to undertake its execu- 
tion. The clock struck nine. t.ove and valor must 
Combat with danger, thought Wiilism. But he sought 
in vain fora decent pretext to leave his Catherine. 
How could he quit her on the bride! eve? Time flew 
with the rapidity of an arrow, and he suffered agonies 
in the soft arms of rewarding love. Ten o’clock 
struck ; the decisive moment was come. Without 
taking leave, William started trom his bride, and left 
the house to range the forest. ‘ Whither go you, 
William,” said her mother, following him alarmed. 
** [have shota deer, which t had forvotten,” answer- 
edthe youth. She still entreated, and Catherine 
looked terrified ; for tne jest that there was s mething 
(though she knew not what)to fear, from his distracted 
manner. But their supplicatious were unheeded, 
William sprung from them both, and hastened into the 
forest. 

‘The moon was on the wane, and gleamed a. dark 
red light above the horizon. Grey clouds flew rapid- 
ly past, and sometimes Jarkened the surrounding 
country, which wasrelighted up» by the wild and 
glittering moonlight. The birch and aspen trees nod- 
ded like spectresin the shade; and to Willie-n the 
silver poplar was a white shadowy figure, which sol- 
emnly waved him toretura. He started, and ft as 
if the two extraordinary interpositions to his plan, and 
the repeated falls of the picture, were the last admo- 
nitious ofhis departing angel, who thus warmed him 
against the commission of an unblessed deed. Once 
more he wavered in his intention. Now he had even 
determined to return, when a voice whispered close 
tohim, ** Fool! hast thou not already used the mag- 
ic balls, and dost thou only dread the toil of labouring 
for them?” He paused. The moon shone brilliantly 
out from a dark cloud, and lighted up the tranquil 
roof of the forester’s humble dwelling. William saw 
Catherine’s window shive in the silvery ray, and he 
stretched out his arm towards it, and again directed 
his steps towards home, Then the voice rose ‘whis- 
pering again around him, and ‘hence ! to thy work! 
—away :” it murmured : while a strong gust of wind 
brought to his ear the stroke ofthe second quarter. “To 
my work,” he repeated ; ‘* aye, it is cowardly to re- 
turn half way—foolish to give up the great object, 
when for a lesser, | have already, perhaps, risked my 
salvation. I will finish.” 

He strode rapidly forward. The wind drove the 
fugitive clouds over the moon, and William entered 
the deep darkness of the forest. Now he stood upon 
the cross road; the magic circle was drawn; the 
skulls and bones of the dead laid in order around it, 
the moon buried herself deeper in the cloudy mass, 
and left the glimmering coals, at intervals fanned 
into a blaze by the fitful gusts of wind, alone to light 
the midnight deed, with a wild and melaucholy glare. 
Remotely the third quarter resounded fom a dull and 
heavy tower clock. William put the casting ladles 
upon the coals, and threw the lead into it, together 
with three balls, which had already hit their mark, 
according to the huntsman’s usage ; then the forest 
began to be in Motion; the night ravens, owls and 
bats fluttered up and down, blinded by the glare of 
light. They fell from their boughs, and placed them- 
selves among the bones around the circle, where, with 
hollow croakings and wild jabberings, they held an 
unintellegible conversation with the skulls. Momen- 
tarily their nambers incieased, and among and above 
them hovered pate cloudy forms, some shaped like 
animals, some like human beings. The gusts of 
wind sported delightfully with their dusky vapours 
forms, scattering and reuni:ing them like the dews of 
the evening shades. One form alone stood motion- 
less and unchanged, gazing with fixed and woeful 
looks at William ; once it lifted up its pale hands sor- 
rowfully, and seemed to sigh. The fire burned gloomily 
at She moment ; but « large grey ow! flapped its wings, 
and fanned the dying embers into light. William 


turned shivering away, for the countence of his dead 
mother gazed mournfully at him from the dark and 
durky figure. 

The bell tolled eleven ; the pale figure vanished 





with a grcao; the owls and night ravens figw scteech- 
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ing np into the air, and the skulls and bones clattered 
teneath their wings. William knelt by his hearth of 
coals. He began steadily to cast, and, with the last 
sound of the bell, the first ball fell from the moul:. 

The owls and skulls were quiet; but along the 
road an old woman, bent down with the weight of 
age, advanced towards the circle. She was hung 
round with wooden spoous, ladles. and other kitchen 
utensils, which made a frightful clattering. The 
owls screeched at her approach, and caressed her with 
their wings. Arrived at the circle, she stooped down 
to seize the bones and the skulls : but the skulls hiss- 
ed flames at her, and she drew back her withered 
hands from the fire. ‘Then she paced round the cir- 
cle, and grinning and chattering heid up her wares 
towards William. * Give me the skulls,” she gabbled ; 
* give me the skulls, and I will give thee my treas- 
ures; give me the skulls, the skulls; what canst 
thou want with the trash? Thou art mine—mine, 
dear bridegroom ; none can help thee ; thou canst not 
escape me; thou inust lead with me in the bridal 
dance. Come away, thou bridegroom of mine !” 

Willian’s heart throbbed ; but he remained silent, 
and hastened on with his work. ‘The old woman was 
nota stranger to him. A mad beggar had often 
haunted the neighbourhood, until she found an asy- 
lum in the mad-house. Now, he knew not whether 
her appearance was a reality or a delusion. In a 
short time she grew enraged, and chattered anew at 
William. *“ ‘Take these for our nuptial night,” she 
cried; “the bridal bed is ready, and to-morrow, 

when evening cometh, thou wilt be wedded to me. 
Come soon, my love; delay not, my bridegroom ; 
come soon.” And she hobbled slowly awgy into the 
forest. 

Suddenly there arose a rattling like the noise of 
wheels, mingled with the cracking of whips and shout- 
ing of men. A carriage came headlong with six hors 
es and outriders. ** Whatis the meaning of all this 
in the road 2” cried the feremost horseman. ‘* Room 
there! William looked up. Fire sprang from the 
hoofs of the horses, and round the wheels of the car 
riage; it shone like the glimmering of phosphorus. 
He suspected a magical delusion, and remained quict ; 
‘< On, on, upon it !—over it—down ! down!” cried 
the horseman ; aud in a moment the whole troop 
stormed in headlong upor the circle. William plung- 
ed down to the earth, and the horses reared furiously 
over his head; but the airy cavalry whirled high in 
the ait with the carriage. and, after turning several 
times round the magic circle, di-appeared in a storm 
of wind, which tore the tops of the mightiest trees. 

Some time elapsed ere William could recover 
from histerror. At length he compelled his trem- 
bling fingers to be steady, and cast a few balls without 
further interruption. Again the wellknown tower clock, 
struck, and to him in the dreadful solitary circle, con 
soling as the voice of humanity, rose the sound from 
the habitations of men, but the clock struck the quar- 
ter thrice. He shuddered at the lightning-like flight 
oftime ; fora third part of his work was hardly done. 
Again the clock struck, for the fourth time !—Horror ! 
—his strength was annihilated, every limb was pal- 
sied, and the mould fell out of his trembling hand. 
He listened, in the quiet resignation of despair, for 
the stroke of the full, the terrible midnight hour. 
The sound hesitated —dAayed—was silent. To pal- 
ter with the awful midnight hour was too daring and 
too dangerous even tothe dreadful powers of dark- 
ness. Hope again raised the sunk heart of William ; 
he hastily drew out his watch and bebeld it pointing 
to the second quarter of the hour. He looked grate- 
fully up towards heaven, and a feeling of piety mode- 
rated the transport, which, contrary to the laws of 
the dark world, would otherwise have burst forth in 
Toud and joyous exclamations. 

Strengthened by the experience of the last balf- 
hour, against any new delusion, William now went 
boldly on with his work. Every thing was sileut a- 
rounc him, except that the owls snored in their uneasy 
sleep, and at iutervals struck their beaks against the 
bones of the dead. Suddenly it was broken by a 
crackling among the bushes. [he sound was_famil- 
iar to the sportsman, and,ashe expected, a huge 
wild boar broke through the briers, and came foaming 
towards the circle. Lelieving this to be a reality, he 
sprung hastily ouhis feet, seized his gun, and at- 
temped to fire. Not aspark came from the flint. 
Startled at his danger, he drew his hunting knife to at- 
tack it,—when the bristly savage, like the carriage 
and horses, ascended high above his head, and van- 
ished into the silent fields of air. 

The anxious lover worked on steadily to regain the 
time he ha? so unhappily lost. Sixty balls were cast. 
He looked joyfully upwards ; the clouds were dispers- 
ing, and the moon again threw her bright rays upon 
the surrounding country ! he was rejoicing in’ the ap- 
proaching end of his latours, when an agonised voice 
in the tones of Catherine, shrieked out the name of 
** William! in the next moment, he beheld his be- 
loved dart from among the bushes, and gaze fearfully 
around her. Following her distracted steps, and pant- 
ing closely behind her, trod the mad beggar woman, 
extending her withered arms towards the fugitive, 
whore light dress, fluttering in the wind, she repeat- 
edly attempted te grasp. Catherine collected her ex- 
Piring strength in one desperate effort to escape, when 

_ the long sought soldier of the forest planted himself 
before her, and delayed her flight. The hesitation of 
the moment gained time for the mad woman, who 
sprung wildly upon Catherine, and grasped her in her 
long and fleshless hands. William could endure it no 
longer, he dashed the last ball from his hand, and was 
onthe.point of springing from the circle, when the 
bell tolled midnight, and the delusion vanished. The 
owls knocked the skulls and bones cluttering against 
each other, and flew up again to their hiding places ; 
the coals were suddenly extinguished! and William | 
sunk. exhausted with fatigue; to the earth; but | 
there was no rest for him in the forest ; he was again 
disturbed by the slow and sullen approach of a stran- 
ger, mounted upon a huge and coal black steed : he 
stopped before the demolished magic circle, and ad- 
dressing the huntsman.—‘+ You have stood the trial 
well,” said he * what d» you require of me?” 

“ Of you, stranger, nothing,” replied William ; 
> ee of which | had need, | have prepared for my- 
self. 

“ But with my assistance,” continued the stranger ; 
*¢therefore a share of it belongs to me.” Certainly 
not,” replied tne huntsman; * Thave neither hired 
you nor called upon you.” 

Tine horseman smiled. ** You are bolder than your 
equals are wont to be,’ said he, ‘ Take then the 
balls which you have cast; sixty for you, three for 
me. The first hit, the second miss. When we meet 
again veu will understand me.” 

William turned away. “7 will not meet you a- 
gain; | will never see you more,” he cried trembling. 
** Why do you turn from me ?” demanded the stranger 
with a horrible laugh: “ do youknowme?” * No; 
no,” said the huntsman, shuddering ; ‘** 1 know you 
not; Iwill not even look upon you, Whoever you 
may be, leave me.” 

The black horseman turned his steed. The ris- 
ing hairs of your head,” ciied he with gloomy gravi- 
ty, “ declare that you do know me. You are nght ; 
Tam he whom you name in the secresy of your soul, 
and shudderto think vou have done so." At these 
words he disappeared, and the trees under which he 
had stood, let their withered branches sink helpless 
and dead to the earth. 

% Merciful heaven! William,” said Catherine, on 
marking his pale and distracted look on his return af- 
ter midnizht ; *¢ what has happened to you ? you look 
as if you hadjustrisenfrom the grave.” ‘SIt is the 
night air,” be replied, ** and Lam not well.” ‘But 
W iiliam,” said the forester, ‘* why then would yeu go 
to the forest; something has happenedio you there. 
Boy, you cannot thus blind me.” 

Wiliiam was startled; the sad solemnity of Ber 
4ram’s manner struck him. * Yes, something ‘has oc- 
curred,” saidhe; ‘* but have patience for a few 
days. and all shailbe explained to your satisfac- 
tion.” * Willingly, dear son,” interrupted the fores- 
ter; ‘* question hin no further, Catherine. Go to 

vour needful rest, William, and indulge in hope of the 
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future, He who goes’wn in his occupation openly and 
honestly, can never be harmed by the evil spirits of 
the night.” 

William had need of all this dissimulation ; fot the 
old man’s observations so nearly meeting the truth, 
his forbearing love, and unshaken confidence in Will- 
iam’s honesty, altogether distracted his mind; he 
hasfened to his room, determined to destroy the mag- 
ical preparation. “ But one ball—only one will I 
use,” exclaimed he, weeping aloud, with his folded 
hands held up to heaven ; * and surely this determi- 
nation will eiface the sin of the deed | have commit- 
ted. With a thousand acts of penitence | will make 
atonement for what is past, for I cannot now step 
back without betraying my happiness, my honour and 
my love.’ And with thie resolution he calmed the 
tumult of his spirits, and met the rays of the morning 
sun with more tranquillity than he had dared to hope. 

‘The commissary of the duke arrived ; he proposed 
a shooting party in the forest before the trial of skill 
took place ‘* For, though we must certainly retain 
the old form,” said he, ‘*of the essay shot, yet the 
skill of the huntsman is, after all, best proved in the 
forest ; so come, young marksman, to the forest.” 

Wiliiam’s cheek grew pale, and he earnestly tried 
to excuse himself from accompanying them. But 
when this was refused by the chief forester, he en- 
treated at least to be allowed to fire his trial shot be- 
fore his departure. Old Bertram shook his head 
doubtingly ; ** William,” said he, ** should my suspi- 
cion of yesterday be just”—** Father!” replied the 
youth; and no longer daring to hesitate, he departed 
with them to the forest. 

Bertram had in vain endeavoured to suppress his 
forebodings and assume a cheerful countenance. 
Catherine too was dejected, and it was not till the ar- 
rivalof the priest that she recollected her nuptial 
garland; her mother had lecked it up, and, in her 
haste to open the chest, broke the lock, and was o- 
bliged to send to the village for another wreath, as too 
much time had been wasted in endeavouring to re- 
cover the first. ** Let them give you the handsomest,” 
said Anne to the little messeager, ** the very handsom- 
est they have.” ‘The boy accordingly chose the most 
glittering, and the seller, who misunderstood him, 
gave hiy a death garland, composed of myrtle and 
rosemary, intermingled with silver. ‘The mother and 
daughter beheld and recognised the mysterious inti- 
mation of fate ; they embraced each other in silence, 
and endeavoured to smile away their terror, by im- 
puting itto the boy’s mistake. Again the broken 
lock was tried; it opened easily now ; the wreaths 
were changed, and the bridal garland was twined a- 
round Catherine’s brilliant locks. 

The sportsmen returned from the forest. The com- 
missary was inexhaustible onthe subject of William’s 
wonderous skill. ‘It almost appears ridiculous,” 
said he, ** after such proofs, to require any further 
trial ; yet, in honour of the old custom, we must per- 
fogm what appears superfluous ; we will therefore fin- 
the business as quickly as possible. ‘There, upon 
that pillar, sits a dove, shoot it. ** For God's sake,” 
said Catherine, hastily approaching, ‘* do not shoot 
that dove. Alas! in my sleep last night I was my- 
self a dov®, and my mother, while fastening a ring 
round my neck, on your approaching us became cover- 
ed with blood.” 

William drew back his gun; but the chief forester 
smiled. ‘So timid, little maiden! said he, ** that 
will never do for a huntsman’s bride ; come, courage ! 
courage !—or is the dove a favourite, perhaps ‘” 

** Ah, no,” she replied ; * it is but fear.” 

* Weil then,” replied the commissary, ** have cour- 
age ; and now, Willian, fire.” 

The shot fell, and, in the same moment, 
sunk, with a loud scream to the earth. ‘** Silly girl,” 
exclaimed the commissary, lifting herup;, but a 
stream of blood flowed over her face, her forehead was 
shattered, for the ball of the rile was lodged in’ the 
wound. William turned, on hearing loud shrieks 
behind him, and beheld his Catherine, pale, weltering 
in her blood, and by her side the soldier of the forest, 
who, with a fiendish laugh of scorn, pointed to his dy- 
ing victim, and cried aloud te William, * Sixty hit, 
three miss.” 

** Accursed fiend !” shrieked the wretched youth, 
striking at the detested form with his sword, 
“hast thou thus deceived me ?” His agony 
permitted no further expression, for he sunk sense less 
to the earth by the side of his victim bride. The 
commissary and priest in vain endeavoured to console 
the childless heart broken parents. ‘he mother had 
scarcely laid the prophetic garland of death upon the 
bosom of the bridal corpse, when her sorrow and life 
expired with her last-shed tear: the solitary father 
soon followed them, and the miserable William closed 
his life in the mad house. 

LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

The members of this adimirable Institution 
celebrated their second anniversary on Friday by 
adinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern, which 
was attended by the Duke of Sussex (who pre- 
sided,) Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, the Hon. Mr. 
Abercromby, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. Alderman Wood, 
Dr. Birkbeck, the other principal officers of the 
Institution, and about six hundred members. So 
numerous Was the assemblage on this occasicn, 
that several individuals were obliged to remain 
standing, there being no room to accommodate 
them with seats. The Duke of Sussex, after his 
health had been drank, addressed the company, 
and cautioned the members not to admit the in- 
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troduction of political or religious topics into 
their discussions, but confine them to scientific 
subjects, or else their enemies would endeavor to 
create dissention among them. Dr. Birkbeck 
spoke of the benefits to be derived from an en- 
lightened population ; and Mr. Brougham con- 
gratulated the meeting onthe irresistible progress 
which education was now making in all parts of 
the empire, particularly among the working class- 
es. Mr. B. alluding to the objectors to the pres- 
ent system, said, he could not conceive that any 
mortal man could reason him into a belief that 
it was better, or happier, for any class of men to 
approeeh the condition of brute beasts, than to 
improve and enlighten their reason. Mr. Aber- 
cromby observed, that ignorance, not knowledge, 
was the mother of false conclusions ; and Mr. 
Denman also combatted the objections urged 
against the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
working classes. As a proof that enlightening 
the mind did not increase even the means, still 
less the disposition, to commit crime, he men- 
tioned acase as having come within his own 
knowledge, in which the most cunning of forger- 
ies had been committed by a persen who could 
neither read nor write, and whose state of mind 
very vearly bordered on idiocy; he effected the 
forgery by altering a guinea note into a ten-pound 
note. After the healths of several other gentle- 
men were drank, bis Royal Highness retired. 
London Paper: 


Gross Bicorry. Mr. George Mortimer, of 
Islington, having an infant about twelve months 
old, lying dead, made application to the authori- 
ties belonging to the church (in the yard of 
which bis family have a burying-place) for its in- 
terment ; but what must have been his astonish- 
ment and disgust, at being refused Christian bu- 
rial for his daughter by the Reverend Minister of 
the parish, whose name is William Woolcombe. 
Now, in this enlightened age, as it is called, who 
would conceive it possible, that a clergyman of 
the Protestant Church of England refused to per- 
form the burial service over the remains of a be- 
loved infant, because it had not been baptized ? 
Yet such is the fact.—Bath Journal.--And yet 
these Reverend Gentry sneer at the Catholics, 
forsooth, on account of their Superstition and 
Intolerance !-- Ibid. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Tue Fata Downry. Persons who are familiar 
with the writings of English dramatic critics are 
not unacquainted with the indisputable fact, that 
Rowe was indebted for the plot and characters of 
his Fair Penitent, to the Fatal Dowry of Philip 
Massinger. Massinger’s play had become obso- 
lete even in the time of Rowe, owing to faults 
which abound in many of the plays of his cotem- 
poraries—not one of which has been permitted 
to revisit the modern stage without revision, al- 
teration, and abridgement. “ The ambition of 
restoring one of Massinger’s plays, and of win- 
ning the public approbation to a nobler and more 
rational enjoyment,” a few years since induced 
an unknown dramatist to revise the Fatal Dowry, 
and adapt it, for representation, to the taste and 
retinement of the presentage. The necessity of 
bringing it to whatis called an acting length com- 
pelled the adapter to erase many eminently 
striking passages ; and some insertions were also 
indispensable, but he informs us in his preface, 
that he has “ not inserted a line of his own 
where he could twist a thought of Massinger to 
his purpose.” The poetical mern of Massinger is 
noticed with great felicity of expression in the 
following lines from the prologue t) the piece 
spoken on the first night of its performance, by 
Mr. Macready, Jan. 5, 1825. 


Oh! had he sung in these our chaster days, 

And sought from your applause bis meed of prasse, 
Nothing, that should not be, would then have been, 
Pure every strain, untarnished every scene ! 

Nor we,as now, had Inboured to remove 

Thoughts, that the virtuous heart could e’er approve , 
W ord., that could give the modest ear offence, 

And steal a blush trom virgin innocence. 

Sull, though erased the dark, distiguring strains, 
Though purged the dros, the precious ore remains ; 
Still! stall is lett what well may hope to please, 
The nervous diction, the harmonious ease, 

The patriot’s zeal, the passion’s tender glow, 
And all the power of art without the show. 
The diamond thus embedded hres in sand, 
Waiting the touch of some industrious hand. 
Till, cleared the duller particles away, 

The vem shines forth with undiminished ray. 


We have added a copious extract from the 
third act, of the Fatal Dowry, in which the most 
superficial reader will at once see in the charac- 
ters of Beaumelle, Young Novall, Romont, and 


Charolois, the originals of Calista, Lothario, 


Horatio, and Altamont, inthe Fair Penitent. 


Young Novall. That you would ever vow thus! ever trust me ! 

Beuumelle. Love makes me creduicus—your sows —ha! 

(Se cing Romaat 

Rom. Wf am rude, your pardon, lady—vours 
I do not ask. Come, do not dare to show me 
A face of anger or the least dislike :— 

Put on, and -uddenly, a milder look ; 
[shall grow rough else. 

Young N. What have [done, sir, 

To draw this harsh, unsavoury lancuace from vou 

Kom. Done, popinjay ! why, dost thou think, that if 
had dveam'd, that thou hadst done me wrong, 
Thou should’st outlive it? 

Beaum. Thi- ts something more 
Than my lord’s friendship gives commission for. 

Young N. Your presence, and the place, make him presume 
Upon my patience. 

Rom. \" if thou e’er wert angry 
But with thy tailor ! and yet that poor shred 
Can bring more to the making-up of a mau 
Than can be hoped trom thee. Thou art his creature, 

And did he net each morning new create thee, 
Thou'dst rot, andbe forgotten. Dll not change 
One syllable more with thee 5 [ susper thee. 

And will be -atisfied 5 “n'l which time, keep from me 

Young VN. Sir, we shell meet. 

Rom. Madam, FE sorespect you 
In the remembrance ofthe worthy man 
Who i. cour father—and he whose wife 
That I choose rather uot to understand 
Your hasty seorn—than— 

Beaum. What, you sill not beat me 
wil expound it to you ? Here’s atyrant 
Spares neither man ner woman 

Rom. My iitents, 

Madam, deserve not this; nor doT stay 
To be the whetstone of your wit—preseryé it 

‘Vo spend on suc h, as know how to admire 

Such coloured stuff. In me, there's now speaks to you 
Astrue a friend and servant to your honour, . 
And one, that will wih as much hazard cuard it, 

As ever man did goodness. But then, lady, 

You must endeavour rot alone to Ye, 

But to appee worthy suc h love and service 

Beaum. To what tends this? 

Rom. Why, to this purpose, lids, 

I do desire, you shold prove suc ha wife 
To Charolois, (and sch a one he merits) 
\s Csar, did he live, could not except it, 
Not only innocent of crime, bul tree 
Krom all taint and sepicron. 

Beaum. They are hase who judge me otherwise 

Rom. But yet becareful ! 

Detraction’s a bold nonger, and fears not 
To wound the fameot princes, if if find 
Out any blemish in tear lives to work on. 
But Pil be plainer wth you ; had the people 
But learned to speai, but what evén now I saw, 
Their nralice out of hat would raise an engin: 
To overthrow your donour. Tn my sight, 
With vonder painted fool T frighted from you, 
You used familiarites beyond 
A modest entertamnent. 
But learn you to foyet him, as T wall 
Your bounties (o hin 
Beaum. |Pomtay toa medel suspended from Romont's neck, by a 
red ribbon.) This pretty rag about your neck, shews well ; 
And being coarse anl littl worth, it shows you 


{Bact. 


vou now are, 








\s terrible as thritt. 
Rom. Madam! 
Beaam. Yes! 


And this strong bel, in which + 
Will outlast twenty «arfs ! 
Rom. What mean you lady ? 
Beaum. And al the rest about YOu, Cap-a-por 
So uniform in spiteof handsomeness, 
Shows such a bold contempt of come linesa, 
That “tis not strange vour laundress in the leaguer ° 
Grew mad with love of you. 
Rom. Is ny tee counsel 
Answered with ths ridiculous scorn ? 
Beaum. These objects 
Stole very miucl of my attention from me , 
Vet something Lremember, to speak truth, 
Delivered gravey, but to little purpese, 
That alinost would have made me swear, some cui ate 
Had stolen tay the person of Romoat, 
And in the praise ot good-wife honesty 


Had read an Wy oly. 
_ By this hind——- 
caum. And sword ! 


T will make up your oath, ‘twill want weight else 
You are angry with me, and poor I lauch at it ! 
The conversation ef cast suburb women, 

To set down to a kdy of my rank 

Limas of entertanment ' 

Rom. Sure a bgion has possest this woman ! 

Beaum. A stamp too, would do well, vet I desire n.* 
You should grow born-mad till you have « wile. 

Feed her, sir, ane be thankful. For me, know, 
That tho’ a thousaad watches were set on me, 
And you the master-spy, I yet would use 

The liberty, that best likes me. If my lord 

Be now grown velow, and has chosen out you 
To serve his jealoasy that way—tell him this, 
You have something to inform him. 

Rom. . And I will, 
Believe it, wicked one ! T will. Hear, heaven ' 
But hearing, pardon me. Lf these fruits crow 
Upon the tree of marriage, let me shun it, 
Asa forbidden sweet! An heir and rich 
Younc—heautiful—yet add to this, 2 wite, 
And I will rather choose a spital sinner 
Carted an age before, without a tooth, 

And take it for a blessing, rether than 
Be fettered to the hellish 5! wery 
Of such an impudence. 

. * . 


u hang your hon 


{Fact 


Charolois. Prithee, Romont, what caused 
Rom. Nothing.— 
They laughed. and used their seurvy wits upon me. 
Char. Come. “tis thy jealous nature + hut TP wonde 
That you, who are an hone-t man and worthy, 
Should foster this suspicion : no man lauchs, 
No man can whisper, but thou apprehendest 
His conference and his scorn reflect on thee 5 
For my part, they should scoff their thin wits out, 
So I not heard them. 
Leave, leave these fits to conscious men, to such 
As are obnoxious to those foolish things 
As they can gibe at. 
Rom. Well, sir. 
Charo. Thou art known 
Valiant, without defect, rightly defined, 
Which is, as feoring to do injury, 
As tender to endure ft ;—not a brabbler, * 
A swearer——~— 


(iis Upress 


. 
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Rom. Pish ! pivh ! what needs this, my lord ? 
If a be known none such, how vainly you 
Do cast away goud counsel !—IJ have low’d you, 
And yet must freely speak ; so young a tutor 
Fits not so old a soldier as Tam ; 
And I must tell you, ‘twas in your bebalf 
I crew enraged thus; yet had rather die 
Than open the great cause a syllable further. 

Charo. In my behalf! Wherein hath Charolois 
Unfitly so demeaned himself, to give 
The least occasion to the loosest tongue 
To throw aspersions on him ? or so weakly 
Protected his owo honour, as it should 
Need a defence frum any but himself? 
They are fools that judge me by my outward seeming. 
Why shauld my gentleness heget abuse ? 
The lion is not ‘angry that dues sleep ; 
Nor every man that can shed tears a coward.— 
For Heaven's sake, speak the cause ! 

Rom. Not for the world ! 
Oh, it will strike disease into your bones, 
Beyond the cure of medicine ; drink your blvod, 
Rob you ef all your rest, 
Leave you nv eyes but tu see misery, 
And of your own ; nor speech fut to wish thus ; 
“ Would I had perished in the prison’s jaws 
From whence I was redeemed !” 

Charo. Thou dost strike 
A dreadful coldness to iny heart’s high heat. 
Heclare this foe of mine and life's, that, like 
A man, I may encounter and subdue it. 
It shall not have one such effect on me { 
As thou denouncest ; with a soldier’s arm 
If it be strength, I'l) meet it :—if a fault 
Belonging to my mind, PU cut it off 
With mine own reason, as a scholar should. 
Speak—though it inake me monstrous. 

ks Rom. I will die first. 
Farewell ' continue happy, and hizh Heaven 
Keep your wife chaste! 

Charo. Hum ! Stay, and take this wolf 
Out of iny breast, that thou hast lodged there, or 
For ever lose me. 

Rom. Lose not your-elf, sir, 
And E will venture: sothe door is fast. 
Now, noble Charolvis, collect yourself, 
Summon your spirits, muster all. your strength 
hat can belong to man ; sift passion 
From every vei, and, whatsoe’er ensues, 
Upbraid not me hereafter, asthe cause of 
Jealousy, discontent, slaughter, and ruin ; 
Make me not parent to sin. You will know 
The secret that I burn with ? 

Charo. Devil on’t, 
What should it be ? Romont, I heard you wish 
My wife's continuance of chastity. — ~ 

Rom. There was av hurt in that. 

Charo, Why, do you know 
A possibility unto the contrary ? 

Kom. 1 know it not, but doubt it; these are the grounds - 
This tender on your wife now, young Novall, 
Phe son unto your father’s eneiny, 
(Which agyvravates resumption much the more) 
I have been conn of hun, been well assured 
She loved him ere she married vou ; that oft, 
She talks with such endearing phrase, as suits not 
The rigour of your honour ; that she hath 
Keceived full many tokens of his love, 
And takes his letters filled with amorous stuff, 
That makes up vice’s lauguace ; nay, I have seen him 
Press on her hips his kisses, and their palms 
Gilewed, 2s if love had locked them—how is this ? 
Why stand you silent thus ? what cold dull phlegm, 
Asaf you had no drop of choler mixed 
in Jour whole constitution, thus prevails 
Ve tix you now thus stupid, hearing this ? 


Cha o And, sir, you heard and saw no more but this ? 
Rom. No, 


Chavo, Ha, ha, ha. 
Kom. Laugh you? e’en so your wife did 
Charo, She was wise : ‘ 


Would’st thou have me bea fool ? 

Rom. No, but a man. 

Churo. There 1; no dram of manhood to suspect 
On such thin airy circumstance as this: 
Mere compliment and e Was this tale 
The hideous monster which yvouso ucealed ? 

Gio, thou sedilious sower of debate 
ily to such matches, where the lwidle -room doubt 
He holds not worth enough to countervail ; ; 
The virtue and the beauty of bis Wite. 

Thou buzzing drone, that "bout mine ears dost hum 
To strike thy rankling sting into my heat, 
Whose venom, time nor med’cine could assuace ! 

Rom. Lord Charolois ; dost hear me ? art awake ? 
Thou searcher of mens’ hearts, and sure defender 
Of th’ innocent, if in this Pm guilty, 

Strike me dead! I say I saw them! 
One in another's arms ! tied heart to heart. 
Charo. Aw ay ' thou curious unpertinent, 
And idle searcher of such Jean, niece toys ! 
Thus do I put thee off ! and confident’ 
1 mine own innocency and desert, 
Dare net conceive her so unreasonable, 
To put Novall in balance against me ; 
Hence busy-body ! Thou art no friend to me, 
That must be kept to a wite’s injury. 

Rom. Is't possible ! atin fine honest man 4 
Sweet tempered lord, adieu ! What apoplexy 
Hath kiit sense up ? Is this Romont’s reward ? 
Bear witness, the great spirit of thy father, 

With what a healthful hope T did “adininister 

This potion, that hath wrought so virulently ! 

I did not accuse thy wife of act, but would 
Prevent her precipice to thy dishonour, 

Which now thy tardy slugyishness will admit. 
Would I had seenthee graved with thy great sire, 
Ere lived to have men’s marginal fingers point 

At Chiuroloi, as a lamented story. 

An emperor put away his wife for touching 
Another man ; but thou would’st have thine tasted 
And keep her, | think——Phoh! [am a fire 

To warm a dead man, that waste out myself. 
Bleed !—Whata plague ! a vengeance? ist to me 
If you will bea wittol ? “oops. Here I shew 

A sword’s point to thee, this side you may shun, 
Or that, the peril; if youwillrunon, ~ 

I cannot help it. 

Charo. 

Angry, Romont ; 

Rom. Yes, and pursue a foe 
Like lightning 

Charo. Prithee see me so no more: 

I can he so again. Put up thy sword, 
And take thyself away, lest I draw mine. 

Rom K, ome, tright your foes with this, sir ! 

You see I stand anmoved 5 were your words thu 
Thoy could not shake me —Weald'at _ 25 
Destroy whate’er thou’st done of great or good ? 

Charo. Romont, Pye loved thee ; thou hast been to me 
What man could he toman ; but yet no further 
Tempt my fierce wrath ! . 

Rom. Your wrath ? light bov, would’st scare 
Me with thy senseless fury ! Had thy father 
Lived but to see thy most prodigious folly, 

There needed pet the law to cut him off; 

The sight of thee had proved his executioner, 

And broke his heart! 

Stand by thee. 
Charo. Thou art not nry friend, 

Or being so, thou art mad. I will not kee p 

Thy friendship at this rate. 

Ir ever on sueh light ground I yield to fear, 

The hated brand of cuckold ever dog me ! 

J am a Frenchman—no Italian husband. 
Rom. A dull Dutch, rather ! tarry then, and learn 


vurtship. 


Did’st thou ever see me 


Iam thy frieud, and wil! 





The watty ballads, that street vermin sing 
In every sirumpet’s ear j—be marked—— 
Charo. Untutored villain !thus—[ Raising his hand to 
mont setzes tt. a 


strike, Ro- 


Rom. Young man! Be thankful, I can yet control 
My burning blood so far, to save thy soul” 
From crime, and my own sword from blood ! Dared you— 
This hand, tat shakes with rage, had sealed my venzeance 
On thy heart, but for one memory—thy father— 
Thy brave deserving father ; foolish boy |! Thou'rt not his son 
I taught thee, nursed thee an infant, shielded 
Thee a man, t field my lite for thee, and thou : 
1 grieve, TL blosh for thee: [ cannot speak. 
Charo. Thou hast called up thoushts, as froma parent's tomb, 
Jo siay my arm's just fury ; but no more : 
Farewell, uncivil man! let’s meet ne more ; 
Ilad 1 just cau-e, 
‘Thou know’st T durst pursue such myury 
Through fire, air, water, earth ; but there is none. 
Here our loug web of friendship I untwist. 
Shall fo whine, walk pale, and lock my wife, 
For nothing, trom her birth’s free liberty, 
That opened mine to me? If eer T do, 
The plagues, thou fear’st me with, be my tormentors, 
And Charolois become the city’s bye-word ! 
Away, fond man, away. 
Rom. Fall and cool, my blood ! 
Botl not in zeal of thy friend's hurt so high, 
That is so low and cold himself in it ! Woman ! 
low strong thou art ! how easily beguiled ! 
Kiches, I see, change manners and the man ; 
Would, when first he saw and loved her, that the earth 
Had opened and swallowed both alive ; 
To-morrow shall I trom Dijon for ever, 
Nor to the ending of my lite again 
Hold intercourse with Charolots : vet, ’ere 
Ttake my sight and this proud heart from hence, 
Something | must do to approve my friendship, 
And ‘swace the burning of my fevered heart. 


seca ataeaanaiaasall eae 


[Erit. 
The tragedy from which the preceding extract 
is taken, was played forthe first time in Boston, 
on Wednesday_evening. For all the gratification 
the public derive from its representation, which 
is to be repeated, they are indebted to Mr. 
Hamblin, at whose particular request it has been 
brought forward. Mr. Hamblin acts the part of 
a judicious and wise performer, in selecting plays 
of this description, rather than appearing in 
characters which are so perpetually before the 
eyes of an audience that they grow tiresome. 
The plays ofthe old dramatists contain much ex- 
cellent poetry, and powerful delineation of char- 
acter. They have, too, all the charm of novelty, 
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the play-going public, and need only judicious 
curtailments to make them deservedly popular i: 
the modern theatre. *¢ 


Mr. Coorrr played William Tell for his bene 
fit atthe Philadelphia theatre on Monday night 
last week to a full and fashionable house. One 
of the papers of that city states that “there was 
anattempt made to create a disturbance between 
the play and the faree, by repeated calls for Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Kean. 
Mr. Cooper had been some time upon the stage 


The noise continued until 


lie Lore the an- 
neyance with much good temper, until he came 


inthe character of Petruchio. 


to the following passage in his part, when sum 
mouing all hisenergy, he delivered it in a muster- 


ly and pointed manner. 


Think you a little din can daunt mine ears , 
Have T uot in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, putted up with wind 
Kage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have 1 not heard great ordaance in the field, 
And heaven’. artillery thunder in the skies ? 
Have I} not ia @ pitched battle heard 

Loud ?larum:, neighing steads, and trumpets clan, 
And de you tell me of a woman's tongue ; 
That gives not half so great a blow to th’ ear, 
tpi a chestnut ina farmer’s fire ? 


Tgh ! tush | fear boys with bugs. 

Theeffect was electrical ; the disturbance in 
stantaneously ceased, and the entertainment pro- 
ceeded with great spirit, receiving no other inter- 
ruption than the plaudits bestowed on that ‘ex- 
cellent performer.” 





Resrucion. That rebellious and stifi-necked 


people the Jews appear to be as rebellious, and 
blind, and stiff-necked as they were in the days 


of Moses and the prophets. it was to have been 


hoped, (indeed it was expected) that since they 
had suffered for so many ages all the horrors of 
political slivery in the various nations through 
which they lave been seattered, they would seize 
with avidity upon the slightest prospect of eman- 
cipation from the chains of their Gentile lords 
and masters, and hasten with alacrity to join the 
standard of their great delivérer. But the lan- 
guage of the sacred poet is accomplished —the ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's cri} : 
but Israel doth not know, §&c. Why else is it, but 
to establish the prophetic word, that when thi 
ships of Tharshish and Tyre, of France and of 
(sermany, were expected to crowd our ports with 
Jewish emigrants, flocking to the Ameriean Ar- 
rarat_asof old they did from Babylon to Jerusa- 
lem, we find no soul obeying the summons of the 
“Governor and Judge of Israel,” except the 
“proud representative of Shakgpeare’s heroes >” 
And why is it, that when gallant navies were 
looked for as the convoy of the capitation tax 
laid by the Governor on all the Jews throughout 
the world, not a solitary shekel of silver is waft- 
ed across the ocean to pay the expense of laying 


a 


the corner stone of the city of refuge—nay not 
penny of tribute to pay for the ermine on |! 


border of the governor’s robe 2) Worse than a)! 


the central consistory of France refuses to ac 
cept the noble rank of “commissioner of e:wiigra- 
tion,” which the Governor and Judge had most 
graciously decreed. Who, but one that God 
makes mad as an indication of his impeudin. 
wrath and destruction, could have been so }ard 
ened as to write und publish the seditious letter 
following. 


From the Paris Journal des Debates. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The wisdom and love of truth which distinguish your Journa 
and the well merited reputation it enjoys io France and in fureig 
countries, induce me to hope that your politeness will grant me place 
in yournext number for some observations which I address to the put 
lic in the interests of reason and truth. . 

The French and English papers have lately announced the <ineulat 
project of a Mr. Noah, who calls himself the founddr of the euy Aro 
rat, in the United States of North America. Certainly if Mr. Noah 
was, as he is supposed to be, the proprietor or occupier of a great ex 
tent of uncultivated land, and confined himself to the enzacement of 
men without fortunes to run the risk ef colonizing with him, promisin.: 
them at the same time mountains of gold, nobody would think of dis 
puting his right to follow the fashion of sending forth projects : but 
Mr. Noah aspires to play a much more elevated character ; he dreams 
of a heavenly mission ; he talks prophetically ; he styles himself a judz: 
over Israel ; he gives orders to all the Israefites in the world ; he levies 
a tax upon all Hebrew heads. In his exaltation he even goes so far as 
to make the central Jewish consistory of France his charze d’affairc 
and he honors the President of this body with the noble rank of “com. 
missioner of emigration.” The whole “is excellent, but two trifles are 
wanting. Ist, the well authenticated proof of the mission and authority 
ot Mr. Noah ; secendly, the prophetic text which peiats out a marsh ip 
North America, as the spot fur re-asse mbling the scattered remain 
Israel. 

To speak seriously, it is right at once to inform Mr. Nova, that th 
venerable Messrs. Hierschell and Meldoa, chief rabbis at London, and 
myself thank him, but positively refuse the appointinents he has hee n 
pleased to confer upon us. We declare that according to our doctrines, 
Giod alone knows the epoch of the Israelitish restoration 5 that he alone 
will make it known to the whole universe, by signs entirely unequive 
cal; and thatevery attempt on our part to re-assemble with any politic 
national design is forbidden, as an act of high treason against the Divine 
Majesty. Mr. Noah has doubtless forgotten that the Israelites, faithful 
to the principles of their belief, are too much attached to the countries 
where they dwell, and devoted to the governments under which they 
enjoy liberty and protection, not to treat as a mere jest, the chimerical 
consulate of a pseudo-restorer. : 

As however justice requires some consideration to the absent, we 
should be sor ry to refuse him the title of a visionary of good intentions. 

Accept, Mr. Editor, the assurance of the distinguished and re specttul 
sentiments with which I remaiu your most yumble servant, 


The Grand Rabbi, DE COLOGNA. 


Urricur any Downnient. We have ofter 
admired the character of Sir Christopher Curry 
in the play of Inkle and Yarico, “who never 
talked to a rascal without saying what he thought 
of him,” and wished that it might, oftener than 


those who have in their gift the public offices and 
emoluments of the nation. Our Post-Master- 
General seems to have caught the mantle of the 
West-Indian governor, and in one instance, at 
least, given a proof that he is not backward in 
telling a busy applicant the reason of a refusa! 
A Mr. Bunce, of Litchfield, Con. it seems, has 
been teazing him for the appointment of deputy- 
postmaster in that town, which has been given to 
another person. Mr. Bunce, it also appears, 
could not rest easy till he knew the why and 
wherefore he was set aside to give place to his 
rival, and the following is the reply of the Post- 
Master General. 
Post Office Department, 6th June, 1825. 

The allegations agaiust you, are numerous and 
strong, and are chiefly these : 

That you cannot write or read well enough— 
are not a safe accountant—have been guilty of the 
grossest negligence in not delivering letters when 
called for, a negligence always inconvenient, and 
often attended with injury—deliver letters fre- 
quently to persons for whom they were net in- 
tended, and suffer them to be taken away—fail to 
send letters and packets by the mail in proper 
time—sometimes send off the mail without putting 
into it any letters or packets that had been lodged 





for many of them are unknown to the majority of 


at your office—-reverse the destination of letter: 


it is, be taken as an example for the imitation of 
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and send them back to the places from whence 
they came—have not sense to discover the errer 
after the letters have been repeatedly retarned— 
make frequent and gross mistakes in the bills for- 
warded to other offices—open packages addressed 
to other offices—wWhen a mail is called for by the 
Post Master of a neighboring office, hand out any 
one, rightor wrong—-disebey the regulations - 
specting dead newspapers, appropriate a half a 
dozen of them for two or three years to your own 
use, aud resort to the niiserable speculation ot 
celling them for wrapping paper—fill up a cireu- 
iating brary with periodical warks obtained in 
this way—are ubcourteous in your behaviour— 
odious fo the population——heap error upon error 
and avail yours lfot these errors In order to sup- 
plant your employer--have been tried by the 
vieinasre and found Wwantiug— and to sum up, 
harge vou with want of principle and ca- 
Respectfully, your obedient, 


JOHN McLEAN. 


hey « 


nacity. 


Mr. isatan Duner. 


SystvTEM. 


Tur THomsontan Somebody has 
joey kind enough to send us from Albony. a 
pamphlet of 74 pages, entitled “ A vindication 
of t! » Thomsonian System of the Practiee of 
Medicine on Botenieal principles, as originated 
iy Saimue! Thomson and continued by his egad- 
juters, by The pampblet 
comprises a Prefatory Address,—seven num- 
bersof * the Eclectic,” written by Dr. B. Water- 


house, and recently poblished in the Boston Pat- 


Johu Thomson.” 


riot, —a great number of letters and certificates 
addressed to Dr. Thomson,—and lastly, a letter 
of introduction in favour of Dr. Samuel Thom- 
eon. from Dr. Waterhouse to Dr. S. L. Mitehill, 
New-York. From this last inentioned document, 
quite characteristic of its author, we make the 


Madrid accounts of November 20, state that 
the King of Spain was dreadfully pressed for | 
money, in consequence of the run upon the Hart- 
ford banks by the “holy alliance of the Boston 
Banks.” Itis hoped, however, that his Majesty 
will not fail, as the duke Jufantado has laid at his 
feet four millions of reals, and the archbishop 4 
of ‘Toledo had offered hin twenty-five millions to | 
supply his immediate aud urgent want. ‘The cler- | 
gy throughout bis kingdom were endeavouring 
to raise money to secure him against the “ sys- 
tem pursued by the allied banks in Boston.” 
Amidst all the distress occasioned by this a- 
bominable and ruinous policy “ pursued by the al- 
hed Banks of Boston,” we have some gleains of 
comfort. 





A number ofdisinterested and patriotic 
individuals metatthe Exchange Coffee House on 
Monday night to devise a counteracting system. 
What the result was, we are not informed ; from 
the public spirit which some of these individuals 
have manifested on other occasions, We have oo 
that 
The papers at Wereester and Provi- 


doubt that something wil! be doue, and 
speedily. 
dence also recommend the calling of anotlier | 
Hartford Convention, to devise some tneasures to 
emancipate the country banks from the“ unjust 
and illiveral policy of the allied banks in Boston,” 
banks 
trom the obligations imposed on then by the leg- 
The © al- 


lied banks” have a fearful adversary to encounter. 


or in other words, to relieve the country 
islature to pay their bills on demand. 


God send them a good deliverance. 


' anxious to discover. 








It was determined we would watch his motions, | 
and know before he left us, how he managed to 
get through the world without either baggage, 
friends or money ; all were equally strangers to 
him, and no one ever greeted him as an old ac- 
quaintance, in the whole route from Albany to 
Northampton, where we lodged for the night. At 
Warner's excellent tavern one of the company 
ventured to ask the landlord the name and quali- 
ty of the stranger, but he was as ignorant as our- 
relves, or if be had any knowledge of him chose 
to keep it to himself. 

Ywo o’clock Saturday morning, came, and 
with the winding of the horn, came also the mys- 
terious stranger ; all were now ready to ask his 
destination but further than that he was not ques- 
tioned. As curiosity was muchexcited by this 
tine, all eves were upon him, and each one was 
watching for some little act or word, to report to 
the conclave of passengers who assembled in one 
corner of every bar room where we stopped. 
Towards the close of the day it was accidentally 
disecvered that he was showing to the landlord a 
paper, the purport of which we were all of course 
One gentleman, as he left 
the bar room at Lincoln, mustered confidence e- 
nough to repeat the oft asked question once 
nore, of the tavern keeper, as to who he was, and 
to his mortification, it appeared that the self- 
sane Mysterious Stranger was—not a poor man, 
nor arich man, but simply a gentleman of the’ 
good city of Albany, who had purchased at that 
place, a pass to Boston and back, with orders to 
forward him immediately on business, which pass 
he liad procured to save the tronble and incon se- 
nienee of paying as he went along. On this in- 
formation being given to the fellow travellers, he 
immediately looked tous allas another man— 
his clothes certainly did look more like good ones 
than we had before thoup/.t, and the casual re- 








following extract. 

Lam ¢o disgusted with learned quackery, that I take 
come interest in honest, humane and strong minds a 
empiricism ; for it has done more for our art, its all 
ages and in all countries, than all the universities 
ance the times of Charlemagne Where, for zoodn: ss 
sake, did Hippocrates study ?—air, earth, and water 
—man, and his kindred vegetables—disease aad 
death, and all casualties and concomitants of humani- 
ty, were the pages he studied-—every thing that sur- 


‘ ‘ 
rounds and nourishes us, were the objects of his atten- | 


tion and study. ina word, he read diligently and 
sagaciously the Great Book of Nature, imstead of the 
little books of man, as ‘I homson has. 

jiow came your Legislature to pass s: unconstitu- 
opal an act xs that called the anti-guack law /—auch 
as the Parliament of Fugland would hardly have ven 
tured on ?—for who will define quackery ? Were I suth- 
ciently acquainted with your excellent Gov. Clinton, 
{ would write tohim onthe subject. You New-York 
ers are ha’f a century behind us in ‘heologocial sciener, 
but your quace bill looks as if you halted also in 
physic. 

We wish some of our learned medical friends 


would inform us whether the whole system of | 


medical practice is not a system of quackery ; 
andalso, whether the “ Medicated Vapor Bath” 
which is now the subject of so much talk in’ this 
motropolis, differs essentially in uses and effects, 
jrom the steam engines of Thomson,—except its 
being ona much larger scale, and on the high- 
pressure principle, 





of regret, as an editor, that, in the haste in which 


j our proof sheets are often necessarily read, er- 
trors willescape, and render the meaning of a 


sentence sometimes obscure and oftener absurd. 
One such error was pointed out to us a day or 
two sinee, in the first extract we gave last week 


trom Percival’s Poem—In the 
Pextract, for filthy read filly. 


ninth hine of that, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


| — | 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
Thou call’ him weak s—he inay be se; 
What made lim weak thou canst not know,” 

No passion is so strongly excited at times, in 
the human breast, as Curiosity; and it often hap- 
pens that the very course we adopt to gratily cur 
wishes and bring to light the motives of our } 
neighbour’s actions prevents a full developement 
ofthem. By a too great anxiety and continual 
asking for favours, also, we fail ur our endeav- 





ours to obtain them, and perhaps itis not. sel- 
dom, that by our endeavours to appear to 
advantage, we counteract and ruin all 
| former good opinion. A Stage coael is the 
| scene of many whimsical adventures which nev- 
ercome tothe knowledge of the world and a 
greatmany which never ought to come to the 
ears of any one. 

In the summer of 18—-T was calledto a dis- 
tauce from home, and in the course of my route I 
witnessed) numberless meetings and greetings of 
old friends and new. The child is not the less 





Manyitano Jews. The Jew-bill, as it has been 
«a\ied, has passed the legislature of Maryland, 
by the operation of which Jews will uo longer be 
suljeet to constitulionai and legal disabilities in 
thatstate. A Mr. Tyson made along speech in 
favor of the bill, which he closed in the follow- 
ing language, alluding toa distinguished adyo- 
cate of religivus freedom from Washington coun- 
ty. : 
“Tbeg pardon of the gentleman from Wasb- 
sngton for thu-imtreducing him to the house. I 
could not do otherwise, heeause his name is iden- 
nfied with the Jew bill. You cannot think of 
the ene without thinking of the other—he was 
an early champion in the cause ; Atlas-like, he 
bore it upon his shoulders at atime when it was 
too Weavy for all other men —it fell—he raised it 
——it tell again—be raised it again—and again. 
Like Sisiphus, he was compelled alternately, to 
roll up the stone, and suffer its recoil. The ene- 
mies of religious freedom in Washington, with- 
drew from him their support, and he ceased to be 
atmember of thishouse. Even then, he contin. 
ued to laborin the cause. He once more comes 
into the hall of*legislation, and his very first act 
isto bring the Jew bill before the house! Let 
him consummate the work—He began it, it is his | 
right to end it. Let him be both Alpha and Ome- 
ga. By Heaven! [ would pray for the stainp of 


'edin amongst us immediately on our arrival at 


our firststopping place, the new driver, (for we 


happy at meeting with a long absent’ parent, 
nor does the grateful mother shed one tear the 
less, from being viewed by strangers. ‘The 
bursts of affection are as fervent and the impetn- 
osity of youth is as ardent among the world as in 
a more secluded place. The oft repeated fare- 
well is pronounced again at the stage door, and 
the eager gaze of passengers does not detract 
from the kindness with which tie parting bene- 
diction is received and given. 

After travelling through the narrow. streets of 
Albany at two o’clock on a beautiful mooonlighit 
morning, it Was with pleasure [ perceived we ap- 
proached the Horse-boat to convey us across the } 
river ; but the passengers of our already crowded 
stage, wese sorry to find another was to be fore- 


the opposite shore ; however, after many murimwur- 
ings he was seated on the middie seat. and the 
driver cracked his whip, elated with the prospect 


ofa fine morning and the certainty of a full 
freight. The stranger was a man about 35 or 40 


years of age, dark countenance, athletick frame, 
and good tigure, but there was nothing about him 
which savourcd more ofa great manu or an un- 


Error. It isone of our most fruitful sources 


| 
oi | 


; and wishing to spend the short remnant of my 


mark, that wheo he travelled lie always chose to 
vo with as littl trouble and in the oldest clothes | 
possible, turned at ouce our so anxious feurs for | 
the safety of gur money, and our curiosity for the 
standiay ofthe man, ite ridieute, 

This ride has otten since been thought of, and 
I have determined, Mr. Editor, when next I go | 
abvoud, to use more politeness myself than to pry 
ato omy tellow traveller's affairs, and more dis- 
cretion than to suppose every oue Tmeeta rob- 


ber. : SA 











TO MR. EDIE OCHILTREE. 
Dean Ser,—When you have read my story 
you will find all tattling does not begin and 
end with old maids. Tam an old maid myself, 


days in retirement, and allured by the name of 
the town, T removed myself and my effects to 
Singleside. Having leased a stall tenement and 


commenced a general inundation. 








your own sex may have minds so narrowly con- | 
structed and poorly informed, that they have no | 
better employment than scanning the most trithing | 
defects of their neighbors, listening to all the 

vague and ridiculons stories they hear, collecting 

all the little scraps of seanda! trom negroes, chil- 

drev and women, and then with all the importance 

of the feathered matron, setting upon these pre- 

cious eggs until they have hatched a race of litt 

imps of envy, jealousy, &c. whose constant and 

earnest exertions are sufticient to damn the char- 

acter and comfort of an OLD Main. 


AN ENGINE! O FOR AN ENGINE YE GODS! 

When he walks he moves aa cazine.—Corio/anns. 

But let him, like an engine, not portable, lie under thr teport. 
Troilus and Cressida. 

If the water comes to him and drowns him, he drowns not himself. 

Grave Digger. 
Too much water bast thou poor Ophelia, T forbid thy tears. 
Hemlet. 





I'm for all waters. —Twelsth Night. 

"PHaNKS to our worthy Mayor, (who as some- 
body saysin “ the Daily,” “is never absent from 
any place, except trom accident or principle”) our 
moral aud religious city is again altogether by 
the ears. "The new-market fever having subsided 
so faras to leave only an “ cager and nipping” 
cough upon the speculating lungs of our nabobs, 
it was fondly hoped a small space of rest would 
be allowed for the people to muse upon their sins. 
But disappointment follows on the heels of ex- ! 
pectation as close as beggary upon the fortunate 
owner of the highest prize. The mayor in a 
lucky moment having fastened his wits on an. 
Kugine, he forthwith bad one transported from | 
Philadelphia, (2ull-the-devil’s eye) and squirted 
through every street, lane and alley in this ener- 
mous city until the people were worked up to the 
highest piteh of excitement.” This proceeding | 
brought out every littke musquito engine in the | 
place, which collected together like little frogs 
after a shower, and with the Cataract lke a 
mother bull-frog in the midst, proceeded to can- 
nonade the town. "They started at the neck and 
Old Gaffer 
Grumbo was quietly smoking by the fire when he | 
Was startled by a tremendous shower beating up- 
on the eaves of his house. Clapping on his glass- s 
es he seized his alinanac, but before he could 
find the right place, the rain poured ip sv fast he 
verily thouglit the flood liad come again, and he 
was obliged to hobble off for bis life. 

From thenee the party proceeded down to the 
North End where they played the very devil with 
the pigs, inastmuch as most of the swine were 
drowned in their sties. After this exploit they 
pumped themselves off to State Street, and aim- | 
ing their hose into the Insurance offices, soon con- | 
vinced them of the inexpediency of raising the | 
premiunn for fire insurance. Whereupon being 





| 








seat at the church of Mr. leeberg, 1 sat down 
with my knitting-work and cat to muse over, and | 
J hoped, to realize the descriptions of rural siin- | 
plicity, purity and benevolence which we find | 
beautitully described in every verse of the false 
hearted and deluding poets. But, henceforth, 
let no one look for simple nature in the manners 
of acount-y town, vor dream of retirement in | 
the most remote corner ef the earth. Seek for 
purity, innoeente and unsuspecting benevolence 
In society of the mostexalted intellectual retive- 
ment, and for solitude aod retirement plunge into 
a populous city. 

But Thave left my story to meralize. [shall 
pass over all the vexations F met, from tatters 
who told whatever I did not say, and busy bodies, 
Who told what was saul of ine by my neigbbors, 
who noted down and reported my manner of 
piuning on my Knitting-sheath, taking a pinch of 
suntl and putting on my spectacles; peepers, who 
rumimaged my drawers in my absence and made 
areportof the number and state of their con- 
tents ; spies, Who emered my doors under the 
remblance of friends ; falsificrs, who traduced 
ity Samily and trieuds and said my cat stole chick- 
evs, and Joabs, who took me by the right hand, 
while in the Jett they held a sword ready to stab. 
These are minor troubles and ought to be expect- 
ed in Singleside, when the practice of lying 
alone in cold weather makes the humors pun- 
gentand caustic. But I found I was to endure 
attacks of a different and more trying nature. 
One evening as I sat by my tire knitting, my cat 
purring beside me. 1 was surprised and somewhat 
startled by thesentrance of a number of Gentle: 
men, in fact all the gentlemen of Singleside. 
After some coughing, bowing, and heming to 
rouse their courage, they told me they had met 
the eveniug before at the sign of the Dishkettle 
where they had tarried till midnight in solemn 
consultation on tiny case ; but they were sorry to 
say, the more they examined the darker it look- 





common one, than was exhibited in the persons 
of any others wiio were his companious. A 


| 


changed horses and driver at this place) was 


man before he got upon his box, butthis would 








immortality on what I have said, merely to per- 
petuate his glory. 


Cavse ano Errecr. There has been a hor- 
dible seareity of money in the commercial cities | 
ofthe United States for several months. This 
may, perhaps, have been known before, but it was 
hot known till very lately, that all the scarcity 
Was owing to ie “course pursued by the allied 
Banks” of Boston. As there never was any pres- 
sure known in the money-market, till the Suffolk 
Bank compelled the country banks to make a de- 


Posite in its vault wherewith to redeem their 
bills, it followe ac 


clear ag preaching. that there 
would be mx ney enough, if that diabolical system 
‘ould be broken up. 


New-York has increased with most astonish- 
‘ng rapidity in wealth and population within the 
last twenty years, while Boston has stood so still 
that she has actually travelled backwards with e- 
qualcelerity. The prosperity of New-York is ! 
altogether to be attributed to her merchants | 


‘aking at par and sometimes ata premium, the 
bills ofall the eastern 


1 
' and northern banks in 
New-England, in return for merchandize ; while 
‘tis equally certain that Boston has retrograded 
solely in consequence of the © course pursued by 
the Suffolk Bank.” : 
The late foreign papers are filled with accounts | 
of failures in England. The Plymouth Bank, | 
‘he Ashburton Bank, have stopped payment, | 
and allthe banks in the west of England are in 


“stage taverns where we stopped, tl! it became as 


| must he poor ; to support this opinion one stated 
| gaye or bundle of any kind ; another asked if we 


'stage-fare or refreshment, during the day; ac- 


. . . . . . ° ! 
some time in Whispering conversation with this | 
} 


not laye been noticed, if the same scene had not ! 
been exhibited atthe bar of the breakfasting | 
house, with the next new driver, and at- al! the | 
much a matter of course for all the passengers to 
take their seats first, as it had been before, a | 
matter of politeness to offer to each other the | 
preference. | 
‘There are some things indispensibly necessary | 
to atraveller, among the most prominent of | 
which, may be classed Politeness and Gootl-na- | 
ture ; without the first, you can never suceeed | 
with a fellow-traveller ; without the latter, you 
may never expect to get more than your money’s 
worth at the bar; if you are deficient in Foth— 
drivers willbe cross to vou, landlords wil! 
sMave you and servants wil! be impudent. | 
There are also many little conveniences which | 
youcan secure to yourselves by the one, and | 
manyfaveurs willbe granted to you on account of | 
the other. This man was both polite and good- | 
natured, he was ready and willing to converse on | 
any subject and he showed a knowledge of al- | 
mostevery opic which was introduced ; but still | 
this whispering with every driver, and at every | 
bar, made him the last to get into the stage, and 
the poverty of his dress led to the remark that he 


' 


5 


that he was riding a long distance without bag- 
had not noticed that he had paid no money for 


cordingly, when we perceived be was not at the 
diuner table, all tongues were ready tu ask ques- | 
tionsasto whom he miglit be, and none were | 
ready toanswer because none had the power ; | 
it was concluded that he was to leave us at this | 


place, and those who had been crowded by him, | 





jeopardy : alrei ; ‘ ier and imagine a more 
jeopardy from the run against them—ali in con- | ulready began to feel easier am } 


Sequence of the “course pursued by the allied 
banks in Boston.” 

A failure has taken place in Paris, to the a- 
mount of four milions of francs—owing entirely 


tothe diabolical « system pursued by the allied 
hanks jn Boston ” 





comfortable ride for the rest of the day ; out a> | 


las! the vanity of all human wishes. 

No sooner did the horn sound, and the eall of | 
“stage ready,” strike our ears, then we were 
greeted with the re-appearance of our dark-look- | 
ing stranger. Where he had been, or what he 
had been about, vo one knew, exeept thar he had 





| way. 


| Singieside is at anend, and T am about removing 
tothe cy for the sake of peace and independ- 
‘ence, although I am given to understand that if I 


ed. It had been proved, satistactorily proved, 
that T slept every night in the same chamber | 
which Mr. leeberg ceeupied betore he was mar- 
ried. ‘That Mr. Teeberg bad been seen to open 
the pew door to me. Thar LT had been seen to 
notlat limia an unbecoming manner, and one 
witness could alinost swear she saw me wink. 
Tirat he handed me the Hywn book when he 
should have given it to his wife, and was often 
seen to point with his finger in a very meaning 
Above all, alittle negro who lived with 
their chairman, and who they had employed late- 
ly to wateh, saw me one day pass by Mr. lee- 
berg’s house and lock very wishfully up at the 
window ; that in a few moments he came cut 
and went the same way Lhad gone. They had 
discovered that TP did all bis sewing, for one of 
the committee bad, while passing through the 
el thes vard to the barn to see the calf, examined 
the shirts on the line and was positive the stiteh- 
ing of the bosom piece and marking with blue 
thread instead of black silk, was not done by Mrs. 
Iceberg. That his sister, although she was very 
loth to say any thing to make matters worse, if 
she must tell the truth, saw me herself one eve- 
ning when she called in, thread my needle with 
blue thread and mark an Sand begin an I, though 
she could not stay to se it finished, on some- 
thing white, which she had no doubt was Mr. 
Jceeherg’s linen. But, said they, it is in vain to e- 
numerate, and we wish to view the matter as fa- 
vorably as we can. The people of Singleside 
were always charitable and friendly, they added, 
and if T would consent to make a humble ac- 
knowledgement, to leave Mr. Ieeberg’s house and 
pew, and no more pass by his avindow unless I 
could give some good reason for so doing, and 
demean myself in cther respects chastely, sober- 
ly and piously, as the other inhabitants of Single- 
side did, they doubted not all might be overlook- 
ed. With this, begging me to consider seriously 
of the matter, and assuring me all was done out 
of the purest friendship to me, they took their 


| quench out the very stars, although it was then 





leave to waiton Mr. Iceberg. They repeated to 
himimueh the same they had told me, adding 
that if his wife was not uneasy it must be because 
he hat bronght her from the city when morals 
were not regarded. In short, sir, all comfort at 


do go. it- will be taken as evidence that I feel so 
conseconus of guilt that I dare not stay ull it is 





| not dined, and no one had seen him pay his fare. | thoroughly investigated. Thus, sir, you see that 





marvellous elated, they did puff up with pride, 
and by way of rivalrous competition, essayed to , 


broad day ! 

From this, however, they were soon diverte:. 
A warin leeture having been given in Park Street, 
sundry people, did elevate their smellers, and af- 
fect to smell fire. Whereupon the whole posse. 


| With a troop of shouting boys and ragamuffins | 


did wend their watery way to that region, and | 
fixing their hose and suckers in the Frog-pond, | 
and aiming at the church, they soon made such a 
drought that the whole colony of frogs struck | 
their tents and commenced their pilgrimage over 
the Charles river desert with a deafening croak of 
expostulation and dismay. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we solemnly protest against 
this engine mania with which the mayor has in- 
fected our city. We have a constitutional an- 
tipathy to a musket, an engine, and a broom, and 
we have been in a coutinual tremor for these last 
three years. When the mayor first came isto 
his office he took to the broom, and our streets 
were absolute!y crowded with sturdy sweepers, 
scratching, scouring and grabbing up the very 
pavements. Now le has got hold of the engine, 
and they keep pumping and pumping and pump- 
ing every day until the town is wet through to its 


shirt. We cannot meet a boy in the street who 
isnot armed with a squirt-gun, and we under- | 


| 


stand some of the oldest of the rogues have pe- | 
titioned the mayor to incorporate tem with one of | 
these diabolical instruments of annoyance. What | 
will be done next? They say the mayor talks of ! 
emptying Spet-pond upou the town. For bleav- 
en’s sake, hav’nt we had water enough ? This | 
was doubtless the fearful inuudation the witch | 
predicted a few months since. But, Mr. Editor, 
these things wont de. An oid and fearful indi- 
vidual cannot be persecuted to death with these 
alarums; and though we love the mayer with all 
our gall and gizzard, and should be glad to have | 
him live a thousand years, we must positively 
vote against him the :ext election, Last spring 
we got our dwelling insured against fire, and now 
we have been compelled to get it insured against 
water, of which there is most danger. 

Mr. Buckingham, you are a People’s man ; do 
pray stand up for their peace and comfort and 
say something sharp against these abominable | 
* water-flies.” 

Marry, sir the very Bachelor club, (shame that 
discreet folks should be so wilful and headstrong) 
have become infected with this plague, and the 
mayor hashanded them «a pestilent great en- 
gine, called the Matrimonial Damper. Sir Doie- 
ful Dorbug is chosen captain, and bought him a 
pair of Pens’day and night barnacles,so that he can 
see to point the engine’s nose in the dark or kght. 
The ensign is commissioned to trot on ahead, and 
frighten women and children out of their wits by 
erying fre! “Tother night they had this machine 
in the club room and were pumping away with 
Dorbug on the top pointing the hose into Mrs. 
Candour the Milliner’s back window. I conjure 
you, Mr. Editor, I—I—protest, I beseech you, on- 
ly blow up this project and hereafter Pll punctu- 
ally4pay for your paper to “ane day of my 
life, which if this watering bisiness continues to 
go on, most assuredly cannot be long. 

A DISTRACTED BACHELOR. 

N. B. Weunderstand there is not a pump in 
town but what sucks!!! 

















LADIES’ HEADDRESSES. 

The great and good Addison observes, in his 
Spectator, that, “There is not so variable a thing 
in nature as a lady’s head-dress.” As his essay | 
on this subject is contained in “Scorr’s Lessons,” | 
which valuable collection, Iam happy to learn, is 
used very generally in our common schools, and 
other seminaries of learning, [ shall forbear quot- 
ing any further from it; hoping that our ladies, 
whether teachers or pupils, will “read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest it.” 

My object, in this communication, is to mention 
afew of the variations in this cayital part of fe- 
inale attire, which have taken place within the 
last fifty years. I can just remember when our 
mothers and grandmothers wore what were call- 
ed rolls or scolloped cushions, on the top of their 
heads, raised to the height of from six to nine 
inches. ‘Their hair was turned up over these and 
secured atthe upper part ; on which a small hat, 
with little or no crown, was fastened by long pins 
of wire, of various metals, having large heads of 
pewter, brass, copper, silver or gold. 





j erable complacency. 


When the famous and infamous Cornwallis . 
surrendered, and all the United States were full 
of rejoicing, a plain old whig proposed that the 
women should demonstrate their joy by collect- 
ing these head-dresses, and sacrificing them ina 
bonfire to liberty and independence. 

Whether this recommendation was complied 
with or not, Ido not distinctly remember ; but U. 
am confident that soon afterthe time above spec- 
ified, the low-crowned hat, about the size of a. 
common dinner-plate, settled down and rested, 
for a short time, on the head. 

Ere long a kind of wig was invented, called 
craped cushion. ‘This was very convenient. Foe 
instance, whenever the mother saw the parson, 
or other important character, coming to the door; 
or the daughter saw her lover approaching, or 
any one whom she might wish to make and keep 
in thatcharacter , however their own naive hair 
might be dishevelled, they could stepinto a closet;. 
or adjoining dressing-room, and immediately 
cover all the outward detects of their heads witt, 
their own borrowed, or boughten hair. 

Sinee these were laid aside, I have viewed the 
beaver hats, hovels, plaid ¢loaks, boots or bootees; 
worn by our most fashionable ladies, with consid- 
In fact, they appear to my 
eye in a considerable degree, beautiful, hecause 
they appear comfortable : and I dare to believe, 


| thatif the celebrated Locke were now living, he 


world say that we can readily associate the idem 
of Leauty with that of utility. 

Passing by the indispen-ables, reticules, ridis 
cules, Knapsacks, half saddle-bags, or whate:et 
names those things go by, which our ladies carry 


(in their hands, or dangle on their arm:, instead 
| of wearing the ancient pocket: T return to the 


head of my discourse. Here £ am constrained 


to remark, thet the wearing of many combs, of 
| various sizes in the hair, appears to me an uns 


couth practice. What can appear more ineon- 
venicnt, and consequently unpleasant, not to say 
disgusting, than a young lady in a ball-room, 
theatre, church, or any other assembly, ever and 
anon adjusting her combs, as though she nad 
something in her bead, besides brains ! 

I wish our fashionable belles would consult 
St. Paul's writings, as oftew as they do their look- 
ing-glasses ; and determine for themselves, on 
reflection. whether their combs, erazy-janes, anc 





| other adornings, so called, display that modesty, 


sheinefacedness, §e. which he so often and se 
highly extels. Who would not rather steal a kiss,, 
through the eap of a pretty Quakeress, thaa to 
receive one gratis, in front of a crazy-june, whose 
Wearer seems to coax or dare one co take it ? 
Being a bashful bachelor, (not an old beecheler, 
only fi/ty pas?) and beginning to think seriously 
of matrimony, TP cannot hetp feeling a great de- 
sire that our young belles, at feust, will alter theic 


| head-dresses ; for as they now appear, f seldom 


dare to look them in the fice. 

Knowing that if T should be found out as the 
author of this communication, L should Lave my 
head combed (1 have but littie bair on it) by the 
comb-makers, comb sellers and comb-wearers. I 
conceal my real name, even trom you, Mr. Fdit- 
or, and subscribe myself Yours, &e 


JUNIUS COLLEBS. 


-_—-—— -_ 
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Monitor Lodce W akham Mondae. 
bt. Pever’s, Newbury pert, = 
Liberiy bevel, 

Mount Vernon, Beiche:iown, e 
Meatgomery, Medway, Weduecdar- 
Massachusetts, Boston, brid Ly. 
Boston Council, R. M Tuesday. 


‘ ne 
gHarvriages, 
Inthiscuy, Mr William Manning to Miss Mary Suith Richardson , 
Mr. Williaw: Cobb to Miss Abizail Warren. 

Ie Wateitown, Mr. Arthur Ituating to Miss Mary Ann Davis. 

In Salem, Mr. Jonathan Kopes to Miss Jane Meizard. 

To Danvers, Mr. Damel Southwick to Miss Sally Patterson. 

In New-tvedtord, Mr. Nathaniel Phillips to Miss Lidia Brownelh 

In Hanson, Mr. edwin Chapman, of this cry, to Miss tuldah Kame 
dell ; 

In Sandwich, Mr. Ezra Nye to Miss Nancy Freeman Fessenden. 


Lo oion, Mr. George HH. Ceuninghaum to Miss Mary Aan Wood- 
bury. 


ee, . 
WE AtiS. 
In this cry, Mrs. Rath Gray, axed 53: Mrs. Ana Wales, aged 13, 
Mra. Reheces Homer, aged 95. ° ; 

In Medtord, Mr. Joseph Backus, aged 27 

in Needhain, Miss Elizabe hh) Whitioc, wed 54 

In Salem, widow Elizabeth Cliften, aged 95. 

In Marbielcad, Mi. Solomon Child. aged 45. 

In Waltham, Mis. Funwe Greene, aged 30. 

In Hingoam, Mr. Jacub Leavitt, aged #5. 

Jo Leominster, Mr Lehabod De rv, aged 73. 

In Midd. eborough. Mr. Ichabod Biood, aged 78. 

lo Hea nu, Medad Dickinson, Keg. aged TU. 








WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
NDthe PAPYROTOMIA and PANHARMON-L 
CON will be removed to the South. 

Those who intend to complete their family collec- 
tion of profiles are invited to visit Julien Hall, oppo- 
site the bottom of Federal-street, as early as possible. 

Admission 50 cents, which entitles the visiter to 
see the exhibition, hear the Concert, and obtain a 
correct likeness, cut by Master Ifubard, in a few 
seconds. 

The Hall is brilliantly lighted, and forms a delight- 
ful evening Promenade. 

itrThe Morning Exhibition is trom 11 till 2; the 
Evening from half past six till half past 9 o’clock. 

(<P A memoir of Master Hubard, with a catalogue 
of the Cuttings, and a list of the music of the Pan- 
harmonicon, may be had of the doorkeeper— price 
6 1-4 cents. Jan. 20. 
V ASONIC MIRROR and SYMBOLIC CHART— 
L For sale by R. P. & C. WILLIAMS. This 
Chart is neatly fitted up on rellers and contains Em- 
blems and ‘Texts from Scripture, so arranged as, (to- 
gether with a Key which accompanies it) greatly to 
assist the initrated in recalling to memory the sublime 
lectures on the several degrees of Masonry from the 
entered Apprentice to the Royal Arch Mason. 

ALSO, FUR SALE AS ABOVE, 

Masonic Constitutions—Masonic Charts—Masonic 
Monitors—Masonic Pocket Companions—a brief In- 
quiry into the Origin and Principles of Freemasonry—-~ 
Mystic Beauties of Freemasonry, &c. 

Jan. 20. 











MASONIC BOOK . 
ROSS’S MASONIC CHAK T—a new edition, with. 
additions and corrections ; Cross’s Templar’s 
Chart ; Webb’s Freemason's Monitor, for sale by 
HARRISON GRAY, No. 72, Washington-strect. 
Dec. 30. 3tis 





ANTED,—Numbers 353, 356, 366, 415, 417 
and 425, of the New-England Galaxy to com- 
plete files. A liberal price will be paid for them at- 
the Counting room of the Galaxy. 
Jan. 6. tf 


_- Sl 


H. A. PENNIMAN, 
O. 58, Broad-street, has constantly on hand, and 
AN for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, warranted 
oood, at reduced prices. Also, a general assortment 


of Domestic Goods, Cotton Yarns, ete. together with a - 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau. Also for 
sale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 years, com- 
plete—and a file of the Boston Daily Advertiser,for & 
years, complete tf 


July 29. 
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Tne Liverary Souvenir. The London Literary 
Gazette of November 19, contains a notice of this 
popular work, for 1826. The literary contents and 
gtaphic embellishments are highly spoken of ; and 
several extracts are furnished as specimens of the 
former—from which we select the following. 


THE WRECK, sy mrs. HEMANS. 

“+ All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Look’d o’er the tide-worn steep. 
A bark, from India’s coral strand, 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 

And bowed her noble mast. 


The queenly ship !—brave hearts had striven 
And true ones died with her ! 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 
Like floating gossamer ! 

We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 
A star once o’er the seas, 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn,— 
And sadder things than these ! 


We saw her treasures cast away ; 
The rocks with pearl were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flashed out o’er fretted stone ; 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like ashes by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes,—but oh ! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these ‘ 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 
A crushed reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 
Not without strife he died ! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 
Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, 
That there a mother slept ; 


For her pale arms a babe had pressed 
With such a wreathing gasp, 

Billows had dashed o'er rhat fond breast, 
Yet not undone the clasp ! 

Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet, long streamers clung, 
All tangled vy the storm. 


And beautiful, midst that wild scene, 
Gleam’d up the boy's dead face, 

Like Slumber's, trustingly serene, 
In melancholy grace. 

Deep in her bosom lay his head, 
With half-shut violet eye ; 

He had known little of her dread, 
Nought of her agony ! 

Oh, human love! whose yearning heart 
Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon thy mortal part, 
Its passionate adieu ! 

Surely thou hast another lot, 
There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea!” 


MY OWN FIRE-SIDE, sy Avaric a. watts. 
* Let others seek for empty jovs, 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion’s idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away,— 

*T wixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 

From thee—my own Fire-side f 
My own Fire-side! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not inthy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own—my own Fire-side ! 
A geutle form is near me now ; 

A small, white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 

In sleep his mother’s «yes doth hide ;— 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrive, 

Than thon—my own Firc-side ! 
What care I for the sullen roar 

Or wirds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 

The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 

Then let the churlish tempes? chide, 
It cannct check the blameless mirth 

That glads—my own Fire-side ! 
My refuge ever from the storm 
.. Of this world’s passion, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 

Their fury cannot reach me there. 

ere all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 

Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 

By thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 

Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lese their sting ; 

Where even gricf is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 

Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 
Pll pay my debt of gratitude 

To thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Shrine of my household deities ! 

Fair scene of home's unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 

The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 

To thee—my own Fire-side ! 





ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 
FROM LATE LONDON PAPERS. 

Drury Lane Theatre is about to possess an ex- 
traordinary musical acquisition in the perzon of a 
young mun of very diminutive size. ‘Ihe history 
of his engagement is rather singular. Mr. Birch, 
an eminent coathmaker, some days ago gave a 
dinner to his very numerous establishment in his 
workshop, and he invited Mr. Dunn, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and Mr. George Smith, the cele- 
brated bass singer, and some other gentlemen to 
be of the party, which he told them would afford 
them a great treat. Nealy one hundred sat 
down to dinner, and after some of the usual glees 
and songs were sung, Mr. Birch |:nocked upon 
the the table, and said, “Silence, gentlemen, for a 
song from without,” and suddenly a voice of sur- 
passing sweetnoss was heard in the room, but 
whence it issued was not discoverable. The 
company stared at each other in astonislimnent. 
Every one declared that he never heard such 
tones except from the throat of Catalani, who, at 
no period of her fame, was able to exceed the 
melody or power of the invisible person’s voice. 
The applause at the conclusion of the song was 
such as might be expected, and after every one 
had expressed his admiration, there arose a dis- 
cussion about the sex of the melodist. The al- 
most universal opinion was, that such tones could 
come from nobody but a woman. George Smith 
was of a different opinion; he said he believed 
the voice to be that of a young man, and soon af- 
terwards the body of a coach, which lay at the 
upper end of the workshop, was opened, aud ont 
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stepped a male dwarf, about two or three and 
twenty years of age. The qualifications of this 
extraordiuary little person were at once made 
known to the managers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
who immediately, upon the recommendation ot 
the able professional men who heard him sing, 
engaged him. His voice is, we understand, in all 
the upper tones precisely like Catalani’s, and in 
the lower it bears a strong resemblance to Mrs. 
Blund’s. Mr. Birch had accidentally heard him 
joining in a glee with two other ragged creatures, 
in the middle of a muddy street, and humanely 
determined to give him a chance of bettering his 
condition. Itis calculated that he will be much 
more than a match for Mazurier. It is intended, 
we believe, that he shall sing without an accom- 
paniement on the first night of his appearance. 


The Drury Lane Management found it necessa- 
ry,in the case of Miss Kelly, to depart from the 
announced intention not to pay more than £20a 
week to any actor or actress ; but in the recent 
engagement of Mr. Liston a still greater example 
of the folly of “making rash resolves” is percep- 
tible. Mr. Liston isto receive £15 per night for 
four nights of each week, being three times the 
amount of the highest weekly salary ever paid to 
John Kemble. The engagement with Mr. Liston 
was concluded by Mr. Calcraft, on behalf of the 
Committee, who saw with alarm the deserted ap- 
pearance which the Theatre presented every 
bight—an appearance not very difficult to account 
for, when it shall be recollected that of the com- 
pany which Drury possessed two years ago, the 
following members had withdrawn, viz :—Bra- 
ham, Munden, Liston, Kean, Macready, Miss 
Stephens, Madame Vestris; and Elliston absent 
from indisposition. ; 

Mazurier (the Polichinello) at Covent Garden 1s 
paid the enormous weekly salary of £150 being 
at the rate of £25 per night. Previous to his 
treaty with Mr. C. Kemble, Mazurier was applied 
toon the part of Mr. Elliston, and refused to take 
less than £40 per night, and sirty pounds each 
for the masks which he might require! Those 
indispensibles are certainly masterpieces in their 
way ; Mazurier’s eyes alone are all that can be 
seen of his own countenanco. The mask is so 
firmly fitted to the face as to be susceptible of the 
most minute contraction or expansion by the mo- 
tion of the actor’s muscles. 


Haymarket. This theatre was crammed to 
the roof on Tuesday night, to witness the last 
performance of Quite Correct and Paul Pry this 
season. At the close of the latter, Mr. Liston 
came forward as Paul Pry, and addressed the 
audience in a speech of which the following is a 
brief’ summary ;—“ Ladies and Gentlemen—The 
managers have appointed me their spokesman on 
this occasion, and really between you and I, for it 
shall go no further, they have acted very wrong, 
because I am not in the habit of speaking in pub- 
lic. (Laughter and applause.) Now seven months 
is a long season, summer season I mean, unless 
we mean the winter to last till July. During this 
period they have brought out several new pieces 
which have had a great ran—no, I mean a tolera- 
ble great run; and I think, between you and I, 
(for I] make it a point never to pry into anybody’s 
affairs but my own) that they will be able to 
make both ends meet. The performers also _re- 
turn you their sincere thanks (and between you 
and |, I think they ought to do so) for your pat- 
ronage. I, myself, as one of them, thank you 
withall my heart, and take my leave of you pro 
trumpery only, and as you have been liberal in 
your patronage this season, which was (speak- 
ing freely between ourselves) very kind of you, so 
may we hope for a continuauce of it next season. 
(Great applause and laughter, in the midst of which 
Mr. L. after bowing repeatedly, retired, but soon re- 
turned.) 1 beg your pardon, but I hope I don’t in- 
trude; I just dropped in to get my umbrella, 
which I left in the corner, and which if Ido not 
get now, I shall be obliged to go without till next 
April, which is a long time you'll allow.” This 
strange speech closed the evening’s and the sea- 
son’s entertvinment. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


one of which the watchman swore, was, accord- 
ing to his simple apprehension,exceedingly baw- 
dy. They were required to give seourity for 
their future good behavior. This was done, and 
then one of them, a dashing waiter, declared, in 
a style and manner, that would have done credit 
to a white face, his intention of bringing an ac- 
tion against one of the watchmen tor false im- 
prisonment. He would, he said, claim a thou- 
sand dollars damages,—they had as good right to 








OSTON 
BOOT AND SHOE ESTABLISHMENT 
NO. 99, WASHINGTON-STREET. 
ILLIAM S. CHADWICK offers for sale his 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, Misses and Boys’ BOOTS, SHOES and PUMPS, 
comprising an assortment equal to any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in America, Viz. 





be in the streets at improper hours as others, to 
make as much noise as they pleased provided no- 
body was hurt,--that it was understood among 
them that one of their white brethren had already 
commenced a suit against an old watchman for 
five hundred dollars, and please God he would 
follow it up,—that if they succeeded in recover- 
ing damages, it would furnish pocket money tor 
aloug time to come without putting them to any 
risk or trouble to raise the wind,—and that it 
would be an example that would deter these men 
of darkness in tuture from improperly interfering 
with gentlemen when amusing themselves and 
the public by practising inthe night season. As 
to the watchman saying he loved to hear a goud 
song, why, it was well known these guardians of 
the night had not a particle “ of music in their 
souls,”—that if there was any thing more «detesta- 
ble than another to musical ears, particularly if 
they belonged to dandies, black or white, it was 
the sound of a watchman’s rattle. Marrow bones 
and cleavers in contact, were the music of the 
spheres in comparison with this detestable in- 
strument of darkness. [t was believed, that this 
musical genius, belonged to the Black Opera 
Company of New York, (where every thing is 
upon a much more refined and grand scale than 
with us,) and that he was unaccurtomed to the 
old fashioned kind of good order that is preva- 
lent, and is strictly enforced in Philadephia. 





An article in alate New-York Commerciay Adver- 
tiser ridiculing the doubts which certain folks are 
pleased to express, in regard to General Powam’s 
participation in the battle of Bunker Hill, briags to 
mind the absurd and ridiculous notions of ceitain 
mathematicians at the commencement of the last ceu- 
tury, who pretended to calculate the decay of moral 
evidence, by mathematical proportions, and who bad 
proceeded so accurately and so far, as to have deter- 
mined, that no event recorded in history was longer 
probable, after a lapse of about 1800 years. ‘Thus, 
for instance. after the year 1800, it was not probable, 
and at this time may be considered untrue, that 
Cesar ever invaded Bri‘ain, was slain in the Senate | 
House, or ever had existence. It was long ago cer- 
tain that never any such persons as Alexander or 
Xerxes lived, that there never was an ancient Wreece 
and that the present inhabitants of the globe are not 
any of them descended from two parents. Such were 
the results of the mathematical approximations of the 
last century—certain philomaths, of the present, how- 
ever, have immensely improved upon these discover- 
ies; from ihe possession either of greater acuteness, or 
by the agency of a more powerful calculus, it seems 
that a correction has been made in ancient calcula- 
tions, by which an error of 1725 years has been 
avoided. Events are now improbable aftera space of 
75 years. It is all a flam and an imposition to pretend 
that we Americans are any of us, the descendants of 
men, who were exiled from their native home, and 
compeiled, as pilgrims, to fly for a feeble shelter to an 
inhospitable climate. It is all fudge to say, they 
landed on a barren rock at Plymouth. No such 
events as French and Iodian wars ever happened in 
this country, and although it is still probable that 
Gen. Washington died, there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that he was born. As to the fact of Gen. Put- 
nam’s being in or near the battle of Bunker Hill, it is 
rapidly beginning to be doubtful, and by and by will 
be altogether untrue ; aud he must be mad who will 
have the hardihood to maiutain it. With regard to 
Putnam's courage in shooting a wolf in the depth of 
his den, as well as in the hundred recorded acts of his 
life, we may now salely assume, that not only this is 
not true, but that he was through that part of his life, 
which cannot be proved to have been, amost infamous 
coward. ‘Truly every thing is uncertain in this vain 
and transitory world—always saying and excepting 
the sure iufallibility of political calculators and the 
very profeund gullibility of those who are fools enough 
to give heed to them. ‘The falsehood of the. state- 
ments and the reasoning of these wiseacres would in- 
evitably be a greater miracle than the falsehood of the 





Poxice Orrice. James and Peggy McCarty, 
who live in Green street, were examined on a 
charge brought against them by Constable Ken- 
nedy and some of the neighbors, for keeping a 
very disorderly house, and that Peggy particular- 
ly, and other inmates of the house were frequent- 
ly drunk ; but the important matter at present 
was to account for an awful explosion that took 
place iv their house at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
Neither the neighbors nor the accused seemed a- 
ble to give any satisfactory account of the matter ; 
but it was said that Patrick, the brother of Peg- 
gy, had been in a debauch, and that, when he 
came home, he filled up a large stove with old 
staves, in order to kindle a fire by which he might 
cook his breakfast. In the act of kindling the | 
concussion took place,—-knocked down the stove, | 
forced open the door and windows, raised the 
uper floor, shattered the adjoining walls, and fill- 
ed the premises with fire and smoke, and the 
whole neighborhood with consternation and 
alarm. By consequence there was a great and 
instantaneous gathering of people. Patrick was 
found sprawling on his back in the yard, with his 
clothes on fire, dreadfuily alarmed but not much 
hurt, having been blown directly out of the back 
door. None of the inmates of the house were 
much hurt, but the shock sobered them all effec- 
tually, and they all seemed to be exceedingly 
tremulous and nervous when brought to the of- 
fice. Now, whether powder, or some other deto- 
nating matter had been placed in the stove by 
accident or design,—whether the staves had re- 
tained powder sufficient to produce the effect, or 
had been bored by some wag, and powder placeé 
jn the cavities, or whether two letters from across 
the water which Peggy said she gave to Pat to 
make a blaze, were of so inflammatory a nature, 
as to produce it, or what is most probable, that 
these letters contained the combustible matter 
that caused the explosion, was entirely a matter 
of doubt, all being more or lessdrunk. Each 
had his own opinion about the matter, but all 
agreed in the conclusion that it was the plan of 
some wicked body to get them out of the neigh- 
borhood, by blowing them all sky high. 

A company of black and coloured dandies were 
charged with disturbing the public peace at a late 
hour in the night, or rather at two o’clock in the 
morning, by a serenade, as they were pleased to 
callit, but which the watchmen described as an 
outrageous noise and discord, that roused the cit- 
izens fora considerable distance round. They 
were, on this occasion, a very little drunk, or, as 
the dandy phrase is, ercited, having been at a 
wedding party. They were joyous, and felt priv- 
ileged to impart their happy feelings to all sober 
citizens who had not the good luck to be at the 
wedding. The watchmen admonished them to 
desist, and to go home quietly ; but they decried 
his authority to keep the peace, swore profanely, 
and asserted their right to disturb sleeping citi- 
zens at every hour, under the name of a seren- 
ade. They declared, however, that part of the 
time they were singing spiritual hymns and songs, 





interspersed with some fashionable Scotch airs, 


thousand well authenticated facts they have under- 


taken to impugn and overthrow !—.Vewburyport Her- 
ald. . 





RULES FOR SINGING CHURCH MUSIC. 

1. A man who sings in church, should always in so 
doing, make a noise as loud as common thunder, and 
not bury his talents in anapkin ; the more of a good 
thing the better. 

2. Ifhe sings tenor, he should always sing through 
his nose as well as his mouth ;he takes wind in at 
both passages, and why not send it out at both ? 

3. The nasal twang is so much the better, because 
it resembles the hautboy stop on the organ. 

4. Besides it is doing equal and exact justice, to 
make the mouth and nose both officiate at the same 
time. 

5. Ifhe sings bass let him sing it with a vengeance, 
and if he cannot sing right, let him sing wrong ; but 
at all events put his shoulder to the work. : 

6. He should never trouble himself about correctly 
pronouncing the words of the psalm or hymn, * words 
are but wind” and not only so, who cin pronounce 
words with his nose ? 

7. But ifa singer chooses to pronounce the words, 
he should do it with a flourish and a sort of a whirl- 
wind in the mouth: in this manner they become 
magnified and circumvoived and beautifully confused ; 
there is no danger in all this ; for they will all get into 
perfect order again by the time they have travelled 
once rouud the meeting house. 

An observance of these simple rules will vastly im 
prove our church music, notwithstanding what the 


Beethoven Society may say to the contrary.—Port- 
land Ad. 

















ENDER FACTORY, No. 11, Franklin Street 

All kinds of Fenpers made, repaired and paint- 

ed, at the shortest notice, as cheap as can be obtain- 

ed in the city, all the work and stock warranted of 

the best kind, from 50 cents te higher prices, per foot ; 

All other kinds of Wire Work equally as low, such as 

Riddles, Sieves, Safes, Bird Cages, Wire Bolting 
Cloths, &c. &c. 

*,* Please to be correct as to the Dimensions, the 
Length across the fire place, and the projection from 
the jams. ; 

Also—Wire Oyster Roasters, a new and improved 
article for families. 

Copper, Brass and Wire Netting. A number of 
second hand English Fenders, repaired and painted, 
will be sold low. Cane Poles by wholesale and re- 
tail. 

Old Fenders received in part pay for new, by 
S. ADAMS. 

Oct. 21. 


(GG BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may 


3m. 











200 pair nailed horse skin Boots at $2,00 
300 do. sewed do. do. do. 2,50 
275 do. light calf-skin do. 2,75 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 3,00 
300 do. city made do. from 3,50 to 5,00 
150 do. custom made do. 5,60 to 6,00 
50 do. English Soal do. 6,50 to 7,00 
200 do. boys do. do. 1,50 to 3,00 
600 do. gentlemen’s elegant Pumps 62} to 1,50 
300) do. do. do. do. heels 67 to 2,25 
300 do. do. light dress shoes - 1,50 tol,75 
260 do. do. calf-skin dc. 1,17 to 2,00 


The above work is all warranted ; and a satisfactory 
deduction will be made, to purchasers should if 
not prove equal to their expectations—and_ customers 
may rest assured that every article will be sold at the 
above stated prices. 

Also, in Store, 45 dozen prime Calf-Skins ; 30 doz. 
dressed horse skins ; 50 sides Neats Leather ; 4 bajes 
Russia Sheeting; 35 boxes No. J black and colored 
Ribbons ; 25 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Double 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. fizst quality 
black Galloons ; 500 pair men’s, women’s ani boys’ 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Bind- 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and copper 
Nails, and almost every article in any way connected 
with his branch of business, all of which are offered 
at wholesale and retail. at very low prices for Cash. 

LADIES’ SHOES. 

A very extensive assortment of Ladies black, white 
and coloree India, and French Satin dress Slippers, 
made in elegant style ; do. black and coloured Vel 
veteen, Demark Satin, and Double Prunellu Shoes, 
with and without heels ; do. kid, morocco and leather 
Slippers ; high lace and broad strap do. together with 
Misses’? Children’s and Boys’ Shoes, of almost every 
quality. 

As very particular attention is paid to that part of 
the business, no pains shall be wanting to render his 
work and services acceptable to all the Ladies who 
may please to favor him with theircustom. 

N. B. Measures taken for Boots and Shoes of all 


May 20. 





cBEMICAy, 
EMBROCATION 


OR WHITWELL’S IMPROVED OPODELDOC. : 
PF ANUIS article is considered by the first physicians in 











FRESH MEDICINES. 
P. WHITWELL,Druggist, Battery March street. 
e (opposite the Commercial Coffee House) hae 
just received from New York, an extensive and gen- 
eral assortment of DRUGS AND MEDICINES, viz - 

Br tHe OR1on—13 packages, containing Balsam 
Tolu, Balsam Capivi, White War, Oil of Lavender 
do. do. Cloves, do. Lemon, do. Rosemary, do. Burga- 
mot, &c. Also, Gum Opium, Tooth Brushes, Castor 
Oil, Snake Root, Valerian, Caraway Seeds, Sponge 
Crem. Tartar, Castile Soap, Nutgalls, &c. si 

—AL#0— 

By tHe ApriAnE—18 packages, containing Gen- 
tian, Orange Peel, Camphor, Rhubarb, Sweet Oil, 
Spirits Verebintha, Calomel, Red Precipitate, Myrrh, 
Jalaph, Magnesia, Court Plaster, Blue Vitriol, Aloes, 
Aotten Stone, Vitre, Verdizris, &c. 

By tar Exniza-Ann—10 packages, containing 
Rochelle Salts, Cantharides, Peruvian Bark,Liquorice, 
Chamomile Flowers, Epsom Salts, Gum Guaiac 
Acetite of Lead, Lint, Nutmegs, Cloves, &c. 

From Pnit.ADELPHIA—-Several cases of various sorts 
of GLASS WALE. 

(r-The above were personally selected, ane 
charged at the lowest cash prices, and in suflicien’ 
quantities to answerthe purpose of all country trac 
ers, and are now offered for sale on the most reasor - 
able terms. tf Dec. 2. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT. 

Crty Clothes Warehouse, No. 5, Congress syuare. 

ELLY & HUDSON have for sale, a complete as. 
sortment of Fashionable and Elegant GOODS in 
their line, as can be found in any Establishment o: 
the kind in the United States—among which are black, 
blue and fancy colored CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
of French, English and American fabrics, some oi 
which are of the highest cost that have been exhibit 
ed in this Market during the present season—Lion 
Skins ane Flushings, for top coats—German and wa- 
ter proof Camlets—Scotch and Norwich Plaids—Vest- 
ings of every description, such as plain, figured and 
striped Velvets, English, French and India Toiiinets 
and Valentias, in great variety—mole skin, black, 
white and buff Cassimeres, &c.—together with an 
| endless variety of Fancy Articles and Trimmings, in- 
| cluding fancy Cravats, (of a new style,) Stocks, Pads, 
Belts, Suspenders, Shags, Plushes, Pearl Buttons, &c. 

Also, as usual, a complete assortment of READY 
MADE CLOTHING; Camblet and Plaid Cloaks-- 
Camblet Coats, lined with silk, wadded and otherwise 
—lined Top Coats and Surtouts, of all colors and qual- 
ities—Frocks, Dress Coats, Pautaloons, Vests, Under 
Vests, Frocks and Drawers, Shirts and Cravats, Gloves 
and Hosiery—and, in short, almost every article at- 
tached to a gentleman’s wardrobe. 

Additions are constantly making of such Goods as 
are fashionable and rare, and no exertion is spared to 
render the above Establishment one of the first of the 
kind. 














the United States to rank higher than any other 
Composition in existence for the following complaints, | 
viz.— Bruises, Sprains, Gout, Rheumatism, Crainp, 
Numbness, Weakness or Stiffness of the neck or limbs, 
Chilblains, chapped Hands, “tings of Insects, Vegeta- 
ble Poisons, &c. &c. It is applied both to man and 
beast. 
Serious Caution. The public cannot be too much 
upon their guard against the numerous increasing and 
vile imitations of this original and excellent composi- 
tion, (recommended by one of the most eminent of 
the faculty in America) made by various persons in 
their own names, which is sometimes sold for Genu- 
ane and sometimes palmed off upon the purchaser 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must) at a less 
price, as a bait, with the unqualified and impudent 
declaration that they are as good and even better 
than the original. Most of these wretched sdbsti- 
tutes, however, have so often been returned as totally 
worthless, that with a little attention, and by insisting 
upon receiving Whitwell’s Opodeldoc, these abominable 
impositions will, in a great measure, be effectually 
counteracted. 
Facts in THE Case. The undersigned was the 
original and sole inventor of the Chemical Embroca- 
tion, which is altogether a different medicine from 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the ephemeral and bas- 
tard race now in ¢xistence—the demand for it was 
created by its peculiar merits, and by a vast expendi- 
ture of the time, labor and resources of its proprietor. 
The numerous respectable certificates which accompany 
this medicine apply to this article and no other—the 
public know no other—the purchaser expects no other. 
All attempts therefore to substitute a different compo- 
sition for mine, or to make it in my name, is not only 
a violation of the great Christian maxim, but is an in- 
sult and deception upon the community, repugnant to 


0<- Lonpon Fasmions, per London Packet. 
Oct. 7. eoptf 








ATENT MACHINERY for manufacturing Cop- 
per, Sheet-Iron, and Tin-Piate Wares. 

The subscriber, will at all times furnish applicants 
with entire or part setts of this valuable machinery, 
made inthe best manner. Such has been the revo- 
lution in the business of manufacturing Tin- Ware, 
that no establishment for that purpese can be advan- 
tageously supported without the use of this machine- 
ry. it is now in general use in almost every State in 
the Union, and has been introduced into England, 
and is there highly approved. Applicatien for these 
machines may be made to either of the following men 
tioned gentlemen, who are Agents fdr the manufactur- 





every principle of honor, candor and justice, and in a 
moral sense, if not in a court of law, might be con- 
strued into an act of even greater atrocity. 

JOHN P. WHITWELL. 
(cy Apply at the Boston Infirmary, bottom of Milk- 
street, opposite the Commercial Coffee House, where 
orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on commis- 
sion. tf May 13. 





( TO THE LADIES. 





Helo ~ 





AKES this opportunity to state, that in conse- 
IL quence of having established a manufactory 
within a few miles of the city, he can produce Shoes 
(quality considered) cheaper than is generally offer- 
ed to the peublic. 

‘The decided preference given to those Shoes (his 
own manufacture) for shape, ease and durability, re- 
quires 10 comment. 

Ladies’, misses’ and children’s measures for Boots 
and Shoes taken, and warranted, as to style, materi- 
alsand workmanship, second to none in this of any 
other country. 

Not having nor ever expecting to be troubled by 
the fastidious, it is quite superfluous to say his store 1s 
entirely devoted to the accommodation of the ladies. 

Noy. Il. af : 


TO THE LADIES. 

T having been frequently suggested to the sub 
scriber, by Ladies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers, 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call ata 
SHOE STORE ezelusitely devoted to their accom- 
modation, he therefore takes the liberty of announcing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREFT, is intend- 

ed particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to believe, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 

As he has manufactured LADIES SHOES only, he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of pattesns,— 
many of which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 

Q¢P7 LADIES are respectfully invited to call and 
examine for themselves. 








CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
Oct. $B. tf. 


er, and they will be supplied without any addition to 
the factory price, except Freight and Insurance, or to 
the subscriber at Southington, Connecticut, 

SETH PECK, Patentee. 











AGENTS. 

Truman B. Sage Boston, 
Burrage Yale, ? South Reading, } Massachusetts 
Simon Pettes, Bellows’ Falls, Vermont. 
Nathan Winslow, Poreland, } Maine 
_ Buckley, Westbrook, , 

onathan Morrison Portsmouth . hive 
Timothy Gridley, ’ Exeter, ’ ; New-Hampsiiire. 

ndrew Johnson, Providence . 
William L. Melville, Newport. ; $ Rhode island 
William Austin, Albany, 1 
Peter —-~ 84, in ie 

jowery | a, ew-York 

John Haglett, corner New-York, i 
. of Sees J 

amue rack, 38 : . 

Market-street, } Faltaiiyhie, ae ee 
George M. Burgher, 2 pittesbur 1 ‘ 
J. Park & Co. 8, 
Normand Bird, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
Dultey & Son, Wheeling, Virginia. 
Cow+lin & Sanderson, Nashville, Tennesee. 
Teaac Mausfield, Louisville, Kentncky. . 
Daniel Partridge, Mobile, Alabaina. 
4m Sept. 23. 
SPECTACLES. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 
the public, that he hason hand, (and 1s con- 
stantly receiving from the Manufactory,) the greatest 
variety of Gold, Silver, Shell and Steel mounted 
Spectacles to be found in the city, set with glasses to. 
suit every defect of the Eye, within the reach of Op- 
tical assistance. . 

Spectacles made to any particular pattern,— 
PR tem csr ° bREN. E. DYER 

73 Washington-street, four doors south of State-street 
Dec. 30. ep&tis. 
THOMAS HEDGES, 
O. 46, Court-street, Interior Decorator of Fashior. 

able Apartments, and General Upholsterer, re- 
spectfully informs his Patrons, that all Orders they 
may favor him with for Sofas, Couches, Chairs, or any 
article of Fashionable Furniture, they may depend or: 
having executed, equal to any in the city. Also, goott: 
Hair Mattresses ; Linen Roller Blinds ; Brussels and 
other Carpets made as usual. 

Sept. 9. tf 


UST published by D. REED, 81 Washington- 
J street, A CoLLection or Essays AnD TRACTS 1N 
Turotucy, by Jared Sparks. 





No. x1. 
CONTENTS. ee 
Jeremy Taylor ; On the differences of opinion among Christians 

The nature and extent of Christian faith ; On the authority of Reason 
in subjects of Religion ; Calvinistie doctrine of Original Sin ; On Con- 
tentment ; The vanity and shortness of Human Life ; Considerations of 
the evils of Human Life ; Remarks op the effects of Preaching , Mis- 
cellaneous Selection—Prayer ; Fear ; Zeal ; Marriage , Repentance ; 
Dependence of Religion on Government; Safety of the Righteous ; 
Growth in Grace ; Growth in Sin ; Conversation ; Nature of worldly 








BOARDING HOUSE IN FEDERAL-STREET—No. 14. 
OPPUSITE THE REV. DR. CHANNING’SMEETING HOUSE. 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same pat- 
ronage that he has alwaye received from the 
public and strangers visiting Boston. He takes this 
opportunity to thank them for their visits to his house, 
and wishes a continuance of the same. 
He can accommodate regular Roarders with separate 
apartments. 
Private Families can always be accommodated 





be had on application to the Cashier. 
tf 








Apri) 29. 


" Dec. 30. 


ELEGANT PATENT LEVER WATCHES. 
ELLES, GELSTON & PORTER, No. 69, 
Washington street, opposite the Old State 

House, have received by the late arrivals, a handsome 

assortment of gold and silver Watches, of Roskell and 

Johnson’s make; Lepine and plain French Gold, 

(warranted movements) direct from the manufactur- 

ers, with an assortment of low priced silver and petit 

watches, which will be sold low, on liberal terms. ~ 











ndependently of bis reguiar boarders, witk entire 
‘ and separate rooms. tf May 27 





Wholesale and retail. sept. 30. 
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